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The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service 


concerns itself with human life and the 
conditions that affect human life in North 
Carolina. To have the population of the 
‘State the best equipped of any in the 
Union, and to insure here and now an 
environment of physical, mental, and 
moral healthfulness that will prevent 
human waste and make for the fullest 
development of every individual within 
our borders—this is its aim. 

It seeks to study and improve the social, 
civic, and economic conditions in our 
State, especially conditions that injuri- 
ously affect child life, or that tend to per- 
petuate preventable ignorance, disease, 
degeneracy, or poverty among our people, 
and so handicap them in the fierce twen- 
tieth-century struggle for supremacy. 
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Preparedness--- 


The Nation 
The Community 
The Home 


America has a far greater army of dependents, 
defectives and delinquents who are social bur- 
dens than the largest army of defense that has 


ever been proposed. 


Are you in the vanguard of thought and action 


for social betterment ? 





Attend the Forty-third Annual 


National Conference of Charities 
and Correction 


Indianapolis, May 10-17, 1916 








A week’s program on unemployment, health, 
feeblemindedness, penal questions, ete. 


ADDRESS 


For information and programs 
815 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, Il. 
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PROGRAM 


OF THE 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 


North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
CHARLOTTE, JANUARY 23-26, 1916 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 
Subject: “The Church and Social Service” 


11:00 A. M. Special Sermons from the Charlotte Pulpits on Christian Social 
Service. : 
7:45 P. M. Union Mass Meeting at the Auditorium, Dr. W. M. VINES, Pre- 
siding. i 
Musie by Union Choir. 
Invocation—Rev. KE. L. BAIN. 
Address—“The Teachings of Jesus as They Bear Upon 


the Solution of Modern Social Problems.”—Dr. WALTER 
L. Lincir, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


Music— 
Address—“Christianity and Social Progress’—Dr. WM. 
Louis Porrat, President of Wake Forest College. 


Music— 
Benediction—Rev. Ropert A. TUFFT. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 24 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 


Conference on the School and the Social Welfare 


Dr. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Presiding. 
3:00 Report of Progress of Moonlight Schools—Dr. J. Y. JOYNER, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
3:20 Reports of Moonlight School Committee of One Hundred Women—Mkrs. 
THOMAS W. LINGLE, Davidson College. 


3:30 The Permanent Night School Movement as an Outgrowth of the Moon- 
light School—THomas W. BousHALL, Secretary Y. M. C. A., University 


North Carolina. | | 
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3:50 The School as a Social Center—Miss Mary G. SHoTwELL, Rural School 
Supervisor Granville County. 

4:10 “The Danish Rural Schools as a Socializing Force”’—H. W. Foeut, 
Specialist in Rural School Practice, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

4:30 The Community Service Committee and Community Organization— 
(This to include a definite plan of community organization adapted 
to country and town respectively)—Dr. CLARENCE Pog, Chairman 
Community Service Committee. 

4:50 Vocational and Industrial Training—H. J. CotrraNe, Principal Farm 
Life School, Jamestown, Guilford County. 


5:05 The Part Time School, Study, Work and Play—J. A. BALDWIN, Charlotte. 


‘15 Presentation of Resolutions on above and related subjects and their 
full discussion. 


5:30 Adjournment. 





CA 


EVENING SESSION, 7:35 P. M. 


7:45 Music— 
8:00 President’s Address—‘“Is the Child Safe?”’—A. W. McALISTER, Greens- 
boro. 


8:20 Address—“The Setting Up of the Kingdom of God in This World’— 
Rr. Rev. THoomas GC. Darst, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of East Carolina, Wilmington. 


9:05 Reception. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 


MorNING SESSION, 9:30 A. M. 


Conference on Current Examples of Social Progress in 
North Carolina 


Dr. E. K. GRAHAM, President of the University of North Carolina, Pre- 
siding. 
9:40 “Welfare Work and the Tenant Child’—Miss Mary Livermore, Eureka, 
Robeson County, N. C. 


9:55 “Social Work of the Sand Hill Board of Trade of Aberdeen”—JoHN R. 
McQUEEN, Pinehurst, N. C. 


10:05 “Guilford County and Her Public Morals Law, Anti-tuberculosis Law, 
and Probation Law’’—Hown. A. M. ScaLes, Greenstvoro, N. C. 


10 :30 eee County Community Building’—Mrs. J. P. Moors, Salisbury, 
Nav: 


10:40 “Orange County Social Progress’—Pror. E. C. Branson, Chapel Hill, 
C. 


10:55 “Travelers’ Aid and Its Extension’—Miss Juria Yorp, Secretary, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


11:05 “Greensboro’s Public Welfare Work and Plan of Organization”’—Dr. 
MELTON CLARK, Greensboro, N. C. 


11:20 “Salemburg, Sampson County, As a Social Center’”—Mrs. W. J. Jonss, 
Salemburg, N. C. 


11:40 “Other Examples of Social Progress”—Five minute illustrations by 
members of the Conference. 


12 :30 “Presentation of Resolutions on above and related subjects and their 
discussion.” 


1:00 Adjournment. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 


Conference on the State, the County, and the Munici- 
pality and the Social Welfare 
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GOVERNOR LOCKE CRAIG, Presiding. 

A Word by Way of Preface from the Governor, Hon. LocKE CrRalIG. 
The State and the Social Welfare— 

The County and the Social Welfare—W. T. Bost, Raleigh. 


The Municipality and the Social Welfare; and Preventive and Con- 
structive Police Administration, and the Enlargement of Police Duties 
to include Health and Sanitation and Welfare Work——-HIDEN RAMSEY, 
Asheville. 


A State Board of Public Welfare—Scope, Duties, Equipment and Sup- 
port—A. W. McALISTER, Greensboro. 


Resolutions on above subjects and discussion. 


Election of Officers. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


Adjournment. 


EVENING SESSION, 7:45 P. M. 


Conference on Organization of Society and State for the 
Welfare of the Child 


7:45 
§ :00 


8 :30 
8:35 — 


9 :45 
19 :00 


W. H. Swirt, Greensboro, Presiding. 

Music— 

What Does the State Owe its Children?—Mi1ss JuLt1a LATHROP, Director 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Music— 

What Can the Church, the Sunday School, the Woman’s Club, Chambers 
of Commerce, Fraternal Orders, Young People’s Societies, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Contribute Towards Organizing Society and the State for the 

Welfare of the Child? 

Dr. Howarp RonpTHALER, Winston-Salem, Speaking for the Church. 
J. WALTER Lona, Greensboro, Speaking for the Sunday School. 

(To be supplied), Speaking for the Woman’s Club. 

CLypE L. Davis, Aberdeen, Speaking for the Chamber of Commerce. 
Hon. R. R. WitiraMs, Asheville, Speaking for the Fraternal Orders. 
Rev. Writ1Am H. ApAmMs, Charlotte, Speaking for the Young Peo- 

ple’s Societies. 
MorcAaNn B. Srrer, Charlotte, Speaking for the Y. M. C. A. 
Mrs. F. C. Asporr, Charlotte, Speaking for the Y. W. C. A. 


Presentation of Resolutions on above subjects and discussion. 
Adjournment. ; 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26 
Mornine Session, 9:30 A. M. 


Conference on Organized Womanhood and the Social 
Welfare 


Mrs. THomas W. Liners, President of the North Carolina Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Presiding. 


9:30 


10:10 


12:15 
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The State Federation as a Social Factor—Mrs. HuGENe REILLEY, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Charlotte. 


The Woman’s Club and Community Upbuilding—Rerv. CHaArLes E. 
RAYNAL, D.D., Statesville. 

Organizing for Service in Town and State—Mrs. Ropert R. CoTTEN, 
Honorary President of the North Carolina Fedeiation of Women’s 
Clubs, Bruce. 

Round Table. Ten Minute Talks on Present Day Problems. 
Preparation for Social Service Through the Study Club-——-Miss BET- 

Tig D. WinpLEY, Chairman Literature Department North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, New Bern. 

“Life Without Books is Death’—Mrs. A. H. PoweLi, Chairman 
Library Extension Department North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Oxford. 

Pageantry An Extension of Community Life—Mrs. LinpsEy PATTER- 
son, President of the North Carolina Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Society, Winston-Salem. . 

Housekeeping and Fire Preventing—Mrs. 8. V. HoLLoweE LL, Golds- 
boro. 


Take Your Change in Stamps—Mrs. CHartes C. Hook, member of 
the Executive Board of the State Red Cross Society, Charlotte. 


When We Plant Trees—Mrs. W. H. Jasspon, Chairman Committee 
on Arbor Day Observance, Charlotte. 


What Mama’s Boy Sees at the Movies—Miss SAtty Kirpy, Chairman 
Social Service Department North Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Goldsboro. 


Grown-ups at School in New Hanover County—Mrs. M. J. DAUER, 
Chairman Sub-committee on Illiteracy, Wilmington. 


Home and Training for Neglected Girls—Mrs. Gro. W. STAnton, 
Chairman Sub-committee on the Hstablishment.of a State Indus- 
trial Home for Girls, Wilson. 


South Carolina’s Proposed Home and Reform School for Girls—Mkrs. 
J. H. ALLEN, President of the South Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The Need of a State-wide Survey of the Social and Economie Condition 
of Women and Girls—Miss GERTRUDE WeIL, First Vice-President 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, Goldsboro. 


Needed Legislation for Women and Children. 
Presentation of Resolutions and General Discussion. 


See the Exhibits in Carnegie Library in charge of Miss Mary B. 
Palmer, Chairman of Exhibits. 


Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 


Conference on Needed Reforms and Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects of the Social Welfare 


Dr. W. S. RANKIN, Secretary State Board of Health, Presiding. 


3:10 The Problem of Wife Desertion, Non-support and Abandonment—V. S. 


Wooparp, Secretary Associated Charities, Charlotte. 


3:20 Home for the Wayward Girl or Reformatory for the Fallen Woman— 


Which First?—Dr. A. A. McGracuy, Charlotte, 
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3 339 Constructive Direction of Public Amusement—Dkr. J. I. Foust, President 
State Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro. 
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3:50 Improvement of Country Life—W. C. Crossy, Director of the Bureau 
on Community Service, Raleigh. 

4:05 Industrial Conditions and Child Labor—W. H. Swirt, Greensboro. 

a3) * ‘ 

4:20 The Public Health in Retrospect and Prospect—Warren H. ‘BooKeR 
Raleigh. 

4:35 Poverty and Constructive Charity—Dr. Cuas. W. Byino, Greensboro. 

4:45 Results of the Latest Temperance Legislation and What Next—Herior 
CLARKSON, Charlotte. 

4:55 Narcotics and Preventive Measures—Dr. L. B. McBrayer, Superintend- 
ent of the State Sanitorium, Sanitorium, N. C. 

5:05 The Public Health and the Child—Miss Erxia P. Crarpartn, Executive 
Secretary of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
New York. 

5:25 Presentation of Resolutiecns on above and related subjects and discus- 
sion of the same. 

5:45 Adjournment. 





EDITORIAL 





Community Service and_ the 
| Welfare of the Child. 


The keynote of the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the North Carolina Con- 
ference for. Social Service at Charlotte, 
N. C., January 23-26, 1916, will be the 
Welfare of the Child expressed in the 
terms of Community Service. The en- 
lightenment and the progress of any com- 
munity may be accurately measured by 
its community spirit. The aim of the 
convention is going to be to awaken and 
deepen this community spirit among our 
people throughout the length and breadth 
of North Carolina, and the indications 
are that there will be gathered at Char- 
lotte in the approaching convention a 
larger number of men and women than 
have ever assembled before in this State 
for the purpose of studying and advanc- 
ing the public welfare. 

The program has been planned with 
great care so as to give exhaustive treat- 
ment to every subject considered and so 
that those who attend the convention will 
go away with a thorough knowledge of 


those subjects and with definite convic- 
tion as to their solution. It is believed 
that this convention will be a liberal edu- 
cation in social service to those who. at- 
tend, and all who are interested in the 
progress and betterment of their several 
communities and in the social welfare of 
our state are invited and urged to attend 
this convention and to lend their influ- 
ence in this way to the attainment of the 
things for which the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service stands. 
Every city, town and rural section that 
is thinking and working along community 
lines, and every institution and organi- 
zation in the State that is interested in 
community progress should be represented 
at this convention. 


A. W. McAxisTER, 


President N. C. Conference for Social 
Service. 
Membership dues in the Conference 
are from $1.00 to $25.00 a year. Read. 
outside back cover and send the Secre- 


tary a check. 
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REDUCED RATES. 


Arrangements thave been made with 


Mr. W. H. Fitzgerald, Commissioner of 
Associated Railways of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, for reduced rates to our con- 
ference. Excursion fares on the certifi- 
cate plan to Charlotte, N. C., from all 
points in North Carolina and from Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, Boykins and 
Danville, Va., have been arranged for. 

Information has been placed in the 
hands of railroad agents, and it will be 
necessary for those purchasing tickets to 
call for “ticket on the certificate plan.” 
No certificate receipts showing payment 
of less than seventy-five cents for going 
ticket will be honored for reduced fare 
returning. Tickets should be purchased 
at regular one-way fare from your sta- 
tion, and you should take the agent’s re- 
celpt covering same. The rate under this 
reduction will be the regular one-way fare 
going and half this fare, plus fifty cents, 
returning. The certificate receipts will 
be signed by A. W. McAlister, president, 
and vised by J. O. Jones, special agent, 
and honored for return trip on or before 
January 29, 1916. 

Since the last three sessions of the Con- 
ference have been held in Raleigh, it was 
decided by the Executive Committee that 
we meet this year in Charlotte. The good 
people of Charlotte are doing themselves 
proud in preparing for a great Confer- 
ence. We are hoping for the greatest 
meeting in the history of organized social 
service work in North Carolina. It is 
especially desired that our members and 
friends in the western half of the State 
will take advantage of this opportunity 
to attend the Conference and identify 
themselves with this werk at this session, 
when the Conference meets them half- 
way. 

CO, Atmon Upcuvrcn, 
Secretary, 


History of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service 


Realizing the need for such an organi- 
zation, a group of interested persons met 
in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Raleigh, September 6, 1912, and 
made plans for organizing the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service. 
Among those present at the initial meet- - 
ing were Dr. W. S. Rankin, Rev. M. L. 
Kesler, Clarence Poe, Dr. L. B., Mc- 
Brayer, Mr. W. H. Swift, Miss Daisy 
Denson, and Dr. J. Y. Joyner. At this 
conference the machinery was set in mo- 
tion which later resulted in the first an- 
nual meeting in Raleigh, on February 11- 
19, 1913. 


The 1913 Session. 


The 1913 meeting was opened with ad- 
dresses by Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma, and Dr. W. L. Poteat. Re- 
ports by committee chairmen were made 
on the following subjects: 

Churches Must Help Produce Better 
Living © Conditions— Bishop — Robert 
Strange. 

Charity Should Seek to Cure Poverty, 
Not Perpetuate It—L. B. Myers. 

Our Prisons Should Reform as Well 
as Punish—Miss Daisy Denson. 

Strict Enforcement of Prohibition by 
All Who Voted for It—Archibald John- 
son. 

Opportunities for Service to Depend- 
ent Children—Rev. M. L.. Kesler. 

The State’s Need as to Reformatories 
and Juvenile Courts—Walter Thompson. 

We Need Better Child-labor Laws and 
Better Enforcement—W. H. Swift. 

The Problem of Feeble-mindedness and 
Eugenies. Six Recommendations—Dr. 
L. B. McBrayer. 

We Must Lift Up the Negro or He Will 
Drag Us Down—Gilbert T. Stephenson. 

What We Need for the Improvement 
of Country Life—Clarence Poe. ) 
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Clarence Poe, First President North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service, Who Di- 
rected the Work of the 1913, 1914 and 1915 
Sessions. 


The following statement of purposes 
was adopted: 

“Aim.—The Conference for 
Service concerns itself with human life 
in North Carolina. To have the popula- 
tion of the State the best equipped ot 
any in the Union, and to insure here and 
now an environment of physical, mental, 
aud moral healthfulness that will pre- 
vent human waste and make for the full- 
est development of every individual 
within its borders—this is its aim. 
in working towards this result, it will 
seek to unite all the now scattered forces 
of social service upon this threefold pro- 


Social 


eram : 

(1) Investigating Conditions.—It will 
study the social, civic and economic con- 
ditions in our State-—especially condi- 
tions that injuriously affect child life, or 
that tend to perpetuate preventable ig- 
norance, disease, degeneracy, oF poverty 
among our people and so handicap them 


And- 


in the fierce twentieth century struggle 
for supremacy. 

To this end the Conference will (1) 
provide committees of thoughtful  citi- 
zens to study each problem in a spirit at 
once of human sympathy and scientific 
accuracy, and will (2) arrange for annual 
conferences to bring together all the 
State’s citizenship, both men and women, 
interested in the purposes this organiza- 
tion has at heart. 

(2) Awakening the people-—Through 
its annual meetings, its addresses and 
platforms, its public documents, and the 
letters, addresses and private activities 
of its members, it will seek to interest the 
people of the entire Commonwealth in its 
program and its policies. 

(3) Securing the Remedies.—Through 
committees and otherwise it will endeavor 
to influence organized bodies of citizens, 
religious denominations, public officials, 
and State legislatures in behalf of such 
policies as its investigations show that 
conditions demand.” 

The concluding session of this meeting 
was held in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—the members of the Legis- 
lature being asked to attend—at which 
time Dr. J. Y. Joynér earnestly urged 
the importance of the six months school 
term bill; Bishop Robert Strange the 
need for a better child-labor law; Dr. 
WwW. S. Rankin the importance of public 
health work, and Mr. R. F. Beasley and 
J. A. Brown the need for reform in our 
system of taxation. 

2esolutions were adopted at this Con- 
ference endorsing (1) a six months school 


‘term and compulsory attendance, for 


which such a vigorous fight was then in 
progress in the Legislature; (2) a better 
child-labor law; (8) giving the prisoner’s 
family part of his earnings, with com- 
mutation for good behavior in county 
camps; (4) asking for a vital statistics 
law and an appropriation to furnish ty- 
phoid vaccine to citizens at cost; (5) en- 
dorsing the search and seizure bill; (6) 
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favoring bringing “thrifty Northern and 
Western white farmers to the State,” ete. 
Nos. 1, 4 and 5 were enacted into law. 

Provisional Chairman Clarence Poe 
was elected President for the ensuing 
year, with Governor Locke Craig as Hon- 
orary President, and Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Miss Daisy Den- 
son, Mr. Walter Thompson and Bishop 
Robert Strange were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. | 

This initial meeting was a great suc- 
cess. Instead of the 100 to 150 members 
the organization had hoped for, 311 mem- 
bers were enrolled, and the number 
passed the five hundred mark before sum- 
mer. 


The 1914 Session. 


The purpose of the 1914 meeting was 
declared to be: “North Carolina For- 
ward—-For Human Betterment and a 
Richer Civilization,’ and Governor 
Locke Craig declared after seeing the pro- 
gram: “I doubt whether any meeting 
has ever been held in North Carolina with 
such a comprehensive and constructive 
program for the general upbuilding of 
our State and its people. Every patri- 
otic North Carolinian, and especially 
every earnest church member, ought to 
try to attend.” . 

President Clarence Poe opened the 
meeting Friday afternoon with a keynote 
address on “What Must We Do to De- 
velop a Great and Fruitful Civilization 
in North Carolina?” Several plans were 
brought forward which later developed 
into movements of much importance to 
the State’s progress. Dr. J. Y. Joyner 
fired the opening gun in his “Campaign 
Against Adult Illiteracy”; Dr. W. S. 
Rankin outlined “A State Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis’; Dr. E, K. 
Graham proposed a “State-wide Civic 
Service Week”; Mr. W. J. Shuford urged 
the making of community surveys all 
over the State, and Mr. A. M. Scales 
_ pointed out the advantage of the Guilford 


County Public Morals Law, and urged 
that it should be made state-wide; Judge 
G. H. Hastings favored reform in our 
penal laws, a demand later approved in 
the Democratic state platform of the year. 

“The Church and Social Service” was 
the theme of the Saturday night and Sun- 
day meetings. Mr. A. W. McAlister de- 
scribed the Greensboro Inter-Church <As- 
sociation. The meeting closed with a 
great mass meeting in the auditorium, at 
which addresses were made by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews and. Dr. John A. ‘Rice. 

The resolutions adopted at this meet- 
ing covered the following subjects: 

1. Favoring the organization of church 
and social service leagues in every North 
Carolina city and town. 

2. Favoring a campaign to teach ° 
grown-up people to read and write as has 
been done in the now famous Kentucky 
moonlight schools. 

3. Urging colleges to give more atten- 
tion to economies, sociology and the race 
problem. 

4. Favoring compulsory vaccination 
against both smallpox and typhoid fever. 

5. Endorsing a Civic Service week, 
and urging that community surveys be 
made all over the State. 

6. Favoring farm women’s clubs, com- 
munity social centers, and the steady de- 
velopment of homogeneous communities 
from the racial standpoint for the better 
support of all social agencies. 

7. Endorsing the uniform child-labor 
law, the fourteen-year age limit, with ade- 
quate inspection. 

8. Endorsing the idetermsiate sen- 
tence, parole system, and giving prisoner’s 
Gia to his family. 

9. Favoring State-wide adoption of the 
Guilford County Public Morals Law for 
suppressing blind tigers and making 
property owners responsible who rent 
houses for immoral purposes. 

10. Urging the legislature to appoint 
House and Senate committees on social 
welfare. 
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11. Favoring a law to make cohabita- 
tion of the races a crime. 

The Conference re-elected President 
Poe in spite of his insistence upon the 
selection of another, and Mr. Warren H. 
Booker was chosen Secretary-Treasurer 
to succeed Dr. W. S. Rankin, resigned. 
The beloved Bishop Robert Strange, who 
had taken such active interest in the work 
of the Conference from the beginning, 
serving as Chairman of the Committee 
on Church and Social Service, was chosen 
First Vice-President; Mrs. T. M. Taylor, 
Second Vice-President; Rev. John N. 
Cole, Third Vice-President. Before the 
end of the year the Conference suffered 
the loss through death of both Bishop 
Strange and Mr. Cole. 

Dr. E. K. Graham said of this meet- 
ing: “It was the most notable meeting 
for the upbuilding of the State I have 
ever attended,” and Dr. J. Y. Joyner pro- 
nounced it “the most inspiring meeting 
T have ever attended in North Carolina.” 


The 1915 Session. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of 
the 1915 meeting was its emphasis on the 
Moonlight School movement. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, leader in this work in 
Kentucky, made a remarkably interest- 
ing report of the work done there; Super- 
intendent J.) D. Ezzell, of Harnett 
County, gave a North Carolina example, 
and Dr. J. Y. Joyner followed with the 
general plan of effort proposed by the 
State Department of Education. Presi- 
dent Poe’s address was on the subject 
“The Part of the Church in Civilization 
Building.” | 

Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne, whose 
work as warden of Sing Sing Prison was 


just then attracting national attention, 


was on the program to discuss “The Duty 
of a Christian Civilization to Its Pris- 
oners,” but being detained by illness was 
ably represented by his associate, Mr. 
Donald Lowrie. The character of the re- 
ports of the committee chairmen and the 


various other topics discussed at this 
meeting are indicated by the resolutions 
adopted, these being in brief as follows: 

1. Favoring probation, indeterminate 
sentence and parole, and the payment of 
a part of the prisoner’s earnings to his 
family. ! 

2. Endorsing the measure of a State 
Reformatory for Women. : 

3. Endorsing the work and observance 
of Community Service Week and favor- 
ing a repetition and enlargement of the 
work this year. 

4. Favoring a law that will prohibit 
the delivery of liquor for beverage pur- 
poses in North Carolina. 

5. Urging the General Assembly to 
provide liberally for the enlargement of 
the activities of the State Board of 
Health, especially for increasing the ca- 
pacity and equipment of the State Sana- 
torium and for a State-wide campaign 
against tuberculosis; also, to include in 
the work of the board the inspection of 
jails and convict camps. ‘i 

6. Favoring the creation of a Confer- 
ence Committee on Legislation. 

7. Favoring the creation of a Confer- 
ence Committee on Publhe Amusements, 
Playgrounds and Recreation. AR 

8. Endorsing the uniform, child-labor 
law, the fourteen-year age limit, with 
adequate: inspection, and urging the seri- 
ous consideration of the General Assem- 
bly of the Child Labor Bull introduced 
by Senator Weaver, of Buncombe County. 

9. Commending the work of the Li- 
brary Commission and aiding it in se- 
curing a larger appropriation. 

10. Favoring a State campaign for 
moonlight schools to teach adult uliter- 
ates to read and write. , 

11. Favoring a law to make cohabita- 
tion of the races a crime. 

12. Favoring the State-wide adoption 
of the Guilford County Public Morals 
Law, making property owners who rent 
houses for immoral purposes responsible. 

13. Favoring the organization of 
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ehurch and social service leagues in every 
North Carolina city and town. 

The Conference closed with a great 
meeting in the city auditorium, at which 
time Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, then Secretary 
of State, discussed “Man’s Relation to 
Society.” 

Declining to serve longer, President 
Clarence Poe was succeeded in office by 
Mr. A. W. McAlister, of Greensboro, 
with Dr. E. K. Graham First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Second Vice- 
President; ;Mr. W. H. Swift, Third 
Vice-President. Mr. Warren H. Booker 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, but 
gave notice that he would have to resign 
as soon as a successor could be found, and 
in the summer of 1915 President McAlis- 
ter named Rev. C. Almon Upchurch to 
succeed him. 


The New Year. 


Mrs. T. W. Linete. 


The coming in of the New Year marks 
another mile stone in the progress of the 
Woman’s Club Movement. Almost be- 
fore we have had time to sum up the 
achievements of 1915, and to repent of its 
sins of omission, the work of the New 
Year is crowding upon us. 

It is difficult to characterize the course 
of such a large and homogenous’ body as 
the State Federation, in one or two phras- 
es, but we are inclined to think the past 
year has been marked chiefly by two tend- 
encles; one toward greater democracy in 
the club world, and the other toward in- 
creased earnestness of purpose. Thor- 
oughness in carrying out study prografs, 
thrift in home economy, high motives in 
music and art, progressiveness in civic 
betterment, and a broad and sane grasp 
of community problems, these are some 
of the ideals set before us by our able 
chairmen of departments. 

We have arrived at the place where a 
new problem is not always a new dis- 
couragement to the club circle; but right- 


ly presented to eager minds is greeted as a 
new equation to be solved, and seized upon 
as a new nut to be cracked. There is 
usually some good kernel to be found at 
the root of all modern tendencies, and the 
outer shell of sham, deceit, falsehood and 
pretence are found on examination to be 
only new forms of ancient evils. There 
seems to be three or four phases of what 
the fathers call “original sin,” which stalk 
about in every generation, now wearing 
one cloak, and now another. ‘Books are a 
good thing, but the appetite for coarse, 
exaggerated, blood-curdling tales is of the 
evil one, and should not be encouraged in 
our boys, while the silly, shallow, senti- 
mental stuff served to girls in the form of 
romance is warping to their very souls. 

Music is an almost unknown muse 
among our people, but when it speaks in 
terms that excite the emotions, and ap- 
peal only to the senses, it is a real evil, 
whether it go by a holy or a vulgar name. 
The music that frees the mind from its 
own chattels, and lifts the soul above its 
own level, such music by the order of its 
harmonies, the beauty of its rhythm, and 
the perfect development of its cadence is 
one of the strongest forees known to men 
or angels. 

How can we detect the shame and find 
the original, how can we discard the 
superfluous and keep the essential, how 
‘an we flee from the false and tie to the 
true, these are the problems that confront 
the club woman in every phase of life. 

We find the answer in simplicity in liv- 
ing, moderation in pleasure, heartiness in 
work, and sincerity in worship. And so 
the New Year finds us taking stock, dis- 
carding the out outworn and enthroning 
the true and pure in everlasting remem- 
brance in our hearts. What we have ac- 
complished is of the past, as yesterday’s 
tide on the sands of the sea. What we 
undertake is of the future, as the great 
white lighthouse on yonder shore to which 
our little craft directs its course. 

May the course be true, the light un- 
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Mrs TT. W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C., President 





of The North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Lingle has con- 


tributed a large amount of fine material 
for The Social Service Quarterly during 
the past year. She has been a splendid 
helper in the planning of our Conference 
and is a valued leader among the forward- 
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looking women of North Carolina. She 
presides over the Wednesay morning se 
sion of our coming Conference. The sub- 
ject under discussion at this session will be 
“Organized Womanhood and the Social 
Welfare.” Mrs. Lingle speaks at 3:20 P. 
M., giving “Reports of Moonlight School 
Committee of One Hundred Women.” 
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failing, and the ship steady and sound; 
and to those among us who reach the 
harbor before the year rolls round, may 
the entrance be ample and the welcome a 
jcyous peal of chimes. 


Of Value to Teachers and 
Superintendents. 

The annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Conference for Social Service will be 
held in Charlotte January 23-26. An 
unusually interesting and profitable pro- 
gram has been prepared. On Monday 
afternoon, January 24th, the Conference 
on the School and the Social Welfare will 
be held. As will appear from the topics 
and the speakers, this conference will be 
of special interest and value to teachers 
and superintendents of schools, and I am 





Dr. James Yadkin Joyner, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. He will preside 
at the Monday afternoon session of our 
coming Conference. The general. topic at 
this conference is to be“The School and the 
Social Welfare.” 


availing myself of this opportunity to ex- 
tend through The Social Service Quart- 
erly a special and urgent invitation to 
them to attend, and to express the hope 
that many of them will find it possible to 
be present. | 


J. Y. Joyner. 


The Buzzer. 

At the Charlotte Convention there will 
be a buzzer attached to the speakers desk 
with a wire running to a button to be at- 
tached to the chair occupied by the chair- 
man and it will be necessary for the 
speakers on the program to speak by the 
watch and to bring their remarks within 
the time limit provided for on the pro- 
gram. This is going to be essential, in 
order to proceed with the program on 
schedule time and to give all the speakers 
time and opportunity to speak. The 
non-observance of the time limit, by a 
single speaker can put the entire program 
out of joint and. result in confusion and 
embarrassment. Therefore, every one is 
urged to speak by the watch and to ob- 
serve the time stipulated in the program. 

Speakers are also requested whether 
they speak extemporaneously or from 
manuscript to have typewritten copies of 
their remarks so that the Secretary can 
be furnished with a copy and also the 
newspapers. 


Exhibits 


Special attention is called to a new fea- 
ture at this meeting of the Conference. In 
the Carnegie Library, just adjoining the 
First Baptist Church, where the Confer- 
ence will be held, there will be certain ex- 
hibits on the social welfare, child welfare, 
and other similar subjects. These ex- 
hibits will be in charge of Miss Mary B. 
Palmer, Chairman of Exhibits. Dele- 
gates and ivsitors to the Conference 
should not miss these exhibits. : 
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Dr. Wm. Louis Voteat, President of Wake 


Forest Colleg Dr. Poteat speaks at the 
Great Mass Meeting at the Auditorium 
Sunday Night on “Christianity and Social 
Progress.” 








Dr. Walter Lingle, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va. Dr. Lingle speaks at 
the great Sunday night Mass Meeting at 
the Auditorium. His subject: “The Teach- 
ings of Jesus As They Bear Upon the Solu- 
tion of Modern Social Problems.” The ad- 
dresses of Drs. Lingle and Poteat will be 
worth the trip to Charlotte to any student 
of real Social Service. 
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The various impressions which have 
prevailed throughout the country in re- 
gard to moonlight schools have been 
amusing indeed. Some have imagined 
them to be schools where children studied 
and played and scampered on the green 
like fairies in the moonlight. Others 
have believed them to be ideal courting 
schools, where lovers strolled arm in arm, 





-MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS 


By CORA WILSON STUART, Founder Moonlight S ‘hools, President Ken- 
tucky Illeracy Commission, Author Country Life Readers 
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quoted poetry, and told the old, old story 
by the hght of a bewitching moon. Others 
have speculated upon their being schools 
where moonshiners, youthful and aged, 
were instructed in the most scientific 
methods of extracting the juice from the 
corn, and, at the same time, the most 
secretive, to prevent government inter- 
ference. 
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Bishop Thomas C. Darst, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Kast Carolina. He will deliver the 
principal address at the Monday evening 
session of our Conference. His subject is 
“The Setting up of the Kingdom of God in 
This World.” 


When I was superintendent of Rowan 
County (Kentucky) schools, I served as 
sccretary to a number of illiterate folk— 
a mistaken kindness. I ought to have 
been teaching them to read and write. 
Among these folk was a woman whose 
children had grown up without education, 
except one daughter, who had had limited 
schooling. She had gone to Chicago, and 
there had ‘profited by that one advantage 
at least which the city possesses over the 
rural district, the night school. Her let- 
ters were the only source of joy that came 
into that aged mother’s life, and the drafts 
which they contained were the only means 
ot relieving her necessities. 

Often she brought the daughter’s let- 
ters over the hill, seven miles, to the 
county seat, for me to read and answer 


for her. After an absence of some six 
weeks, she came in one morning fondling 
a letter. I anticipated her mission, and 
said: “A letter from your daughter? 
Shall I read and answer it for you?” 

With dignity and pride, she replied: 
“T kin answer it fer myself-—I’ve larned 
to read and write.” 

In amazement I questioned her, and 
this is the story she told: “Sometimes I 
couldn’t get over here to see you and the 
‘cricks’ would be up between me and the 
neighbors, or the neighbors would, be 
away from home, and I could not get a 
letter read and answered for three or 
four days; and, anyway, it jist seemed 
like thar wuz a wall ’twixt Jane and me 
all the time, and I wanted to read with 
my own eyes what she had writ with her 
own hand. So I went to a store and I 
bought me a speller, and I sot up at nights 
till midnight, and sometimes till day- 
light—and I learned to read and write.” 

And to demonstrate her accomplish- 
ment, she slowly spelled out the words of 
that precious letter, and then she sat 
down and, under my direction, answered 
it—wrote her first letter, an achievement 
which pleused her immeasurably, and one 
which must have pleased the absent Jane 
still more. 

Shortly after this, there came into my 
office one morning a middle-aged man, 
handsome and intelligent in appearance. 
While waiting for me to dispatch the 
business in hand, I gave him two books. 
ile fingered the leaves hurriedly, ike a 
ehild, turned the books over and looked 
at the backs, and laid them down with a 
sigh. Knowing the scarcity of interest- 
ing reading through the country, I prof- 
fered him the loan of these two books. 
He shook his head, and said: “No, I 
cannot read or write.” And then the 
tears came into the eyes of that stalwart 
man, and he added: “I would give 
twenty years of my life if I could.” 

A few evenings later I attended an en- 
tertainment in a rural district school. A 
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stalwart lad of twenty sang a beautiful 
ballad, mostly original, but partly bor- 
rowed from his English ancestors. When 
he had finished, amid deafening applause, 
I went over and congratulated him. 
“Dennis, that was a beautiful ballad—it 
is worthy of publication. Will you write 
it down for me?” “TI would if I could 
write,” he replied, crestfallen, “but I can- 
not. I’ve thought of a hundred of ’em 
better’n that, but I’d forget ’em before 
anybody came along to set ’em down.” 

These three incidents led directly to the 
establishment of the moonlight schools. 
Not merely the call of three individuals 
was sounded, but the appeal of three 
classes: illiterate mothers separated from 
their absent children farther than sea or 
land or any other condition than death; 
middle-aged men shut out from the world 
of books and unable to cast their ballot 
with intelligence and in secrecy and _ se- 
curity; young people who possess unde- 
veloped talents which might yet be made 
to contribute much to the world of litera- 
ture, art, science or invention. 

The puble school teacher of the county 
were called together. These specific in- 
cidents were related to them, and the fact 
that there were 1,152 such men and wom- 
en whom the schools of the past had left 
behind was dwelt upon. The teachers 
were asked to volunteer for night school 
service, to open their schools on moon- 
hght evenings—to give these people a 
chance. : 

This they cheerfully agreed to do, and 
on Labor Day, September 4, 1911, these 
teachers celebrated by visiting every 
farmhouse and every hovel, inviting peo- 
ple of all classes to attend the moonlight 
schools which were to open their sessions 
the next evening. They expected some 
response and hoped for from one to three 
pupils in attendance at each school—per- 
haps one hundred and fifty the county 
over. 

These country folk had all the excuses 
that . any toil-worn people ever had. 
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Miss Julia Lathrop, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Her subject at 8:00 P. M., Tuesday Even- 
ing will be “What Does the State Owe Its 
Children ?” 


There were rugged roads to travel, high 
hills to climb, streams without bridges to 
cross, children to lead, and babes to carry ; 
but they were not seeking excuses, they 
were seeking knowledge. And so_ they 
came. They came, some singly and 
alone; they came hurrying in groups; 
they came traveling for miles; they came 
carrying babes in arms; ;they came bent 
with age and leaning on canes; they 
came 1,200 strong. 

The youngest ‘student was eighteen, 
and the oldest eighty-six. Some learned 
to write their names the first evening, 
and some required two evenings for this 
feat. Their joy in this achievement, 
simple though it was, is beyond the power 
of pen to describe. They wrote their 
names on trees, fences, posts, barns, bar- 
rel-staves, and every available scrap of 
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His Excellency Gov. Locke Craig, who pre- 
sides at the Tuesday afternoon session. 
The subject under consideration at this 
session will be “The State, the County, the 
Municipality and the Social Welfare.” 
The Governor will deliver a short address 
at 3:00 l. M., Tuesday. 


paper. Those who possessed even meager 
means drew it out of hiding and deposited 
it in bank, writing their checks and sign- 
ing their names with childish pride.  Let- 
ters soon began to go to loved ones in 
other counties and far distant states. 

Usually the first of these letters caine 
to the office of the county superintendent. 
Romantic in the history of this move- 
ment is the fact that the first three let- 
ters written from the moonlight schools 
came in this order: the first from a 
mother who had children absent in the 
West; the second from the man who had 
said he would give twenty years of his 
lite if he could read and write, and the 
third from the boy who would forget his 
ballads before anybody came along to set 
them down. 

Educators were skeptical of the plan, 
and freely predicted that, after the nov- 
elty had worn off, the interest would 
wane. but in the second session, the 
first year’s record was surpassed in every 
particular: 1,600 were enrolled, 350 
learned to read and write, and a man 
eighty-seven years old entered and put to 
shame the record of the proud - “school 
girl” of eighty-six of the year before, 


There were many incidents of really 
remarkable individual development. <A 
man who had labored for years at $1.50 
a day enrolled, specializing in mathe- 
matics—in that particular branch in 
which he was interested, lumbering. “At 
the end of the six weeks session he was 
promoted at a salary double that which 
he had received before. 





It was not unusual im traveling .over 
the county to find in the day schools here 
and there, after the moonlght schools had 
closed, a man or a woman seated at the 
desk with a child. One school trustee 
who had attended a moonhght school 
entered the day school afterward, and 
sat in the seat with his own twelve-year- 
old boy, studying the same books and re- 
citing in the same classes. Another 
school trustee accompanied his wife to 
the moonlight school, she being the 
teacher, and afterward became her pupil 
during the day as well. Two young men 
who learned to read and write went to a 
factory town in Indiana to work during 
the winter, and finding thirteen young 
men employed there who could not read 
and write, proceeded to start a moonlight 
school in the factory. With the assist- 
ance of one who was better educated than 
themselves, they taught them all. 

In March, 19138, the teachers of Row- 
an County met in the office of the county 
superintendent and declared their deter- 
mination to wipe illiteracy out of that 
county that year. First, the school trus- 
tees were induced to take a census of the 
illiterates. When this was completed, an 
illiteracy record was made. On this 
record was not only the name and the age 
of every illiterate in the county, but his 
history as well: his home environment, 
family ties, religious faith, political. be- 
hef, weaknesses, tastes and peculiarities, 
and the influence or combination of influ- 
ences through which he might be reached 
in case the teacher failed with him. 

Each teacher was given a list of the 
illiterates in her district when she opened 
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her day school. She called on these peo- 
ple and cultivated their acquaintance be- 
fore the moonlight schools began their 
sessions. The home department. of the 
moonlight schools was established that 
year, in which the indifferent, the disin- 
clined, the stubborn and the decrepit were 
taught by the teacher or by some one un- 
der the teacher’s direction at home. “One 
for every one,’ was the slogan which 
brought into service doctors, who could 
teach their convalescent patients; minis- 
ters who might find a pupil among the 
members of their flock; stenographers 
who could interest waitresses in the small 
town hotels, and any others who would 
seek and teach a pupil. Each district 
was striving to be the first to completely 
stamp out illiteracy. 

One school trustee, who had been cam- 
paigning strenuously against illiteracy, 
came in at the end of the week, and said 
with grim determination: “I'll bet you 
I'll have illiteracy out of my district by 
Monday morning. There’s only one il- 
literate over there, and he’s a tenant on 
my place. I’m going to run him out 
over into Fleming county.” He was coun- 
seled that that was not the way to get rid 
of illiteracy, and that he must teach the 
tenant. | 

A young teacher, who was making a 
pronounced success, came in one Satur- 
day, rather discouraged, and said: “You 
gave me a list of sixteen illiterates in my 
district, and I have taught fifteen of them 
to read and write. But there is one stub- 
born old woman out there who absolutely 
refuses to be taught. I have exhausted 
my resources with her, and have come in 
for advice.” I expressed my confidence 
in his ultimate success; but we took out 
the illiteracy record and looked up this 


| old woman’s history. We found that she 


considered herself a physician, and was 
flattered when any one sought her serv- 
ices as such. 

The young man went back to his dis- 
trict. Later when an eruption developed 
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Dr. Watson 8. Rankin, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health and one of the founders 
of The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service. Dr. Rankin presides over 
the Wednesday afternoon session of our 
Conference at Charlotte. This will be a 
“Conference on Needed Reforms and Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects of the Social Welfare.” 


on his wrist, he consulted the old woman. 
She diagnosed his case as erysipelas, for 
which she proceeded to treat him. And 
finally she concluded that a young man 
who possessed such excellent judgment in 
the selection of a physician knew enough 
to teach her something; and while she 
treated him for erysipelas, he treated her 
for illiteracy, and she learned to ‘read 
and write. 

We tried, by every means, fair and 
foul, to get illiteracy out of the county to 
the last individual. At the close of the 
third session, we had but a straggling few 
who could not read and write—twenty- 
three in all, mainly defectives, invalids 
and the blind. 

Meanwhile, the moonlight schools had 
been extended to twenty-five other coun- 
ties in the State, and whether it was in 
distillery section or among the tenant 
class, or in mining region or among the 
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farmers, 1t was ever with the same re- 
sults. Men and women thronged to the 
schools, arriving to make up for the time 
they had lost, and they pled for a longer 
term when the session closed. 

The Governor of Kentucky, seeing the 
determined warfare which was being 
waged against illiteracy, urged in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature that an Illiteracy 
Commission be created to drive illiteracy 
from the State. The measure creating 
this commission passed the Legislature of 
1914 without a dissenting vote, and the 
seat of the war against illiteracy in Ken- 
tucky was transferred from the court- 
house in the county seat of Rowan to the 
state capitol at Frankfort. The com- 
mission is directing the state-wide cam- 
paign to remove ulblteracy from Ken- 
tucky by the time the census of 1920 is 
taken. 

One of the first activities of the Illit- 
eracy Commission was to enlist the vari- 
ous organizations in the State to aid fhe 
teachers in their warfare on uliteracy. 
The Kentucky Educational Association 
was induced to pass a resolution express- 
ing commendation and pledging its sup- 
port. The Kentucky Press Association 
was approached for assistance, which 
was cheerfully given. The Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the So- 
clety of Colonial Dames, and other or- 
ganizations, were among those to early 
lend their aid. 

Governor James B. McCreery, of Ken- 
tucky, issued, in September, 1914, the 
first proclamation against illiteracy in the 
history of the world, urging all classes to 
join in the fight. Again, in 1915, he is- 
sued a similar proclamation. Kentucky 
has celebrated “no illiteracy” Sunday in 
October for the past two successive years. 
A galaxy of one hundred and_ twenty 
speakers covered the State during the 
summer of 1915, condemning the evils of 
uliteracy and advocating moonlight 
schools as a remedy. These speakers con- 
sisted of the Governor, state officials, 


United States Senators, Congressmen, 
judges of the court of appeals, circuit 
judges, prominent educators and club 
women. 

Moonlight school graduates have been 
asked to volunteer to teach at least one 
to read and write. Individuals and or- 
ganizations have offered prizes to stimu- 
late teachers in their moonlight school 
work. <A teacher who has taught sixty- 
two illiterates during a session this year 
believes that he is very close to the $100 
state prize. Yet he, like thousands of 
other volunteer teachers, trudges back to 
the school at night with no thought of 
reward, save that of the joy of service 
and the emancipation of those enslaved 
in the bondage of illiteracy. 

Kentucky will owe her public school 
teachers a debt that can never be esti- 
mated when they shall have wiped out 
her illiteracy, which they propose to do 
by 1920, and in many counties will do 
even before that time. That county in 
the State which has the largest percent- 
age of illiteracy has taught 1,000 per- 
sons in the moonlight schools this year 
to read and write, while many counties 
have taught two and three hundred, be- 
sides raising the standard of education 
of many semi-illiterates and others who 
have enrolled. 

The moonhght school curriculum em- 
braces more than reading and writing: 
Ii includes arithmetic, history, geogra- 
phy, civics, agriculture, horticulture, 
home economics and road building. <A 
special method of writing is taught—a 
moonlight school tablet, with indented 
letters for acquiring the form, and ruled 
sheets with wide spaces, designed espe- 
cially for adult pupils. Readers have 
also been prepared for such beginners, 
dealing with roads, silos, seed-testing, — 
crop rotation, piping water into the 
house, value of. the daily bath, extermi- 
nation of the fly, ways of eooking, and 
such problems as the people are facing 
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every day. For example, a lesson on 
roads reads: 


This is a road. 

It is a good road. 

Ii will save my time. 

It will save my team. 

It will save my wagon. 

The good road is my friend. 

I will work for the good road. 


The script lesson follows: “TI ‘will 
work for the good road,” which pledge 
the student writes ten times, and if the 
law of suggestion works, he becomes truly 
a friend and promoter of good roads. 

Moonlight schools are conducted in 

seventeen states, Oklahoma, Alabama 
and North Carolina following closely 
Kentucky’s lead. These schools minister 
equally to illiterate Indians in Oklahoma, 
illiterate Negroes in Alabama, and illit- 
erate whites in North Carolina and other 
states. California and New Mexico, the 
last states to adopt the institution, are 
finding it useful in the education of the 
immigrant population of the one, and the 
large Mexican population of the other. 
- There are 5,516,163 illiterates in this 
country, according to the federal census 
of 1910—more than the entire population 
of Denmark, also more than the popula- 
tion of Sweden or Norway, and of sev- 
eral other prosperous countries. Some 
countries thrive, support churches, 
schools and industries on the number of 
people that America is permitting to go 
to waste. Illiteracy in the United States 
is largely a rural problem; it exists in 
rural districts in double the proportion 
found in urban communities. Until the 
moonlight school was established, there 
was absolutely no provision for the edu- 
cation of illiterate adults in rural sec- 
tions, and there is none in urban districts 
now, save the city night school, which 
receives illiterate foreigners, but in most 
cities, at least, does not coax or compel 
them to attend. 


It is the privilege of American public 
school teachers to wipe out America’s il- 
literacy. Back to the schoolhouse twenty 
to twenty-four evenings and, with proper 
organization, the deed is done; for ex- 
perience has proved that all but abnormal 
adults can escape from illiteracy in a 
month’s time, and some in even less. 

Could there be more valiant and heroic 
service to humanity than the stamping 
out of illiteracy, the most insidious foe 
of the nation¢—The Survey. 


Work That Might Be Done. 








For instance, much of the preaching 
on the “mysterious dispensations of 
Providence” would be unnecessary if a 
few lectures on sanitation made the fun- 
erals unnecessary at which such sermons 
are generally delivered. 

A cooking school demonstration might 
serve to lighten “the chastening hand of 
the Lord” which seems to be so heavy on 
the brethren and sisters just after hog- 
killing time. 

An experiment station demonstration 
might .convince the community that 
“norayers” for rain would be unnecessary 
if they would conserve what the good 
Lord sends, by breaking up the hardpan 
and keeping their growing crops well cul- 
tivated. 

Perhaps additional emphasis might be 
given to Isaiah’s “woes of the drunk- 
ards,” and the pastor’s occasional temper- 
ance sermons, if a physician, or a medi- 
cal student, or even the school teacher 
would exhibit stereopticon pictures of the 
drunkard’s stomach and hob-nail liver. 

A few educational rallies might lead 
to a district high school, and the wealthi- 
est pillars of the church would not have 
to weaken the church by moving off to 
town to educate their children. 

All this would mightily help the 
church and be of the greatest benefit to 
the community, and would in no way 
diminish the sanctity of the Lord’s house. 
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Needed: A Hundred er So More 
Such Clubs. 





The Current Topics Club at Rocky 
Mount is a genuinely democratic body. 
The members are the business people, 
bankers, manufacturers, artisans, teach- 
ers and doctors, lawyers and preachers 
of this brisk, bustling, business center. 

Every Monday night for three years 
they have broken bread together at 6:15 
o'clock in the Y. M. C. A. building— 
which, by the way, would do credit to a 
city many times larger. 

Apparently the membership is limited 


only by respectability and a twenty-five 


cent piece for a seat at the board; and 
surely there never was such another bite 
for two bits! | 

But the get-together feast of reason and 
flow of soul is still more wonderful. 
tonic and quickening to the intellect and 
spirit. 

The concerns of the community and 
the affairs of the big wide world are 
brought under able review week by week, 
by the men at home and by guests from 
abroad. 

The club idea is simple, easily prac- 
ticable and possible anywhere. There 
ought to be a hundred such clubs in North 
Carolina—E. C. Branson. 








Appreciation. 





Probably you have complained to the 
floorwalker or department superintendent 
when a sales girl has been inattentive or 
discourteous. Have you ever gone to the 
floorwalker or department superintendent 
to say a word for the sales girl who was 
exceptionally attentive and anxious to 
please ? 

Very likely you have written to the 
general manager of the electric road when 
a conductor rang the bell too soon or did 
not notice your signal to stop. Have you 
ever written to tell him about the con- 


Liaise 


ductor who is always courteous and 
obliging ¢ 

If you think one act necessary at times, 
is not the other fair and generous? Are 
kindness and courtesy always to be taken 
for granted in small business relations 
among strangers, or are you readier to 
find fault than to express appreciation $ 

A man in an Ohio city has, founded 
what he calls an “Appreciation League.” 
Its members agree to “report” employees 
who are considerate and courteous, to em- 
phasize the amiable things that people 
do, to watch more keenly for virtues than 
for weaknesses and faults. The league is 
an informal organization; you can be- 
come a member by beginning at once to 
practice its principles. 

A simple idea? Yes, but if it could 
spread from ocean to ocean, what a wave 
of kindliness and courtesy would sweep 
over the land!—Youth’s Companion. 


The Fourth Annual Convention 
of North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service, January 23- 
26, Charlotte, N. C. 





Account the above occasion tickets 
have been authorized on certificate plan. 
You should purchase ticket at regular one- 
way fare from your station, taking re- | 
ceipt covering same from agent, and if 
there are as many as 200 in attendance 
at the meeting tickets returning will be 
sold to holders of such receipts at half 
the fare paid going plus 50 cents. 

Norz.—No certificate receipts evidenc- 
ing payment of Jess than 75 cents for 
going ticket will be honored for reduced 
fare returning. / 


Membership dues in the Conference 
are from $1.00 to $25.00 a year. Read 
outside back cover and send the Secre- 
tary a check. 
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Special Notice to Our Readers 


The coming meeting of The North Carolina Conference for Social Service bids fair 
to be a great gathering. The city of Charlotte where we meet is sparing no pains to 
make the best of preparation for our coming. A fine array of speakers has been se- 
cured and the subjects to be considered are of great interest to our people. Read the 
Program. 


This Conference is an organization of which, not only our members, but, every 
patriotic North Carolinian should be proud. We are in sight of a membership of 
‘ 1000 and this is only the third year of the life of this vigorous body. We need a. 
thousand members this year. Do you think we can get them? We can, but we need 
YOUR support. Are you willing to help? | 


First of all, we want you to arrange to attend this meeting, if at all possible. Next, 
if you cannot possibly arrange to attend, we want you to affiliate with this vigorous 
organization. It needs your support and co-operation, and you need the inspiration 
and information you will get from its history-making conferences, literature such as 
the Social Service Quarterly, which is sent free to each member, and so on. 


If you are not already a member, will you not fill out the attached blank and mail 
it today? There are five different membership fees. The fee for regular members 
is $1.00 a year, for sustaining members $2.00, and for contributing members $5, $10 
or $25. The membership privileges are the same for all four classes; whatever is 
given above $1.00 is simply a free-will offering to help along the work of the organi- 
zation. 


Please fill out this blank and mail today: 













CO. ALMON UPCHURCH, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Please enroll my name as a member of the North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service, for which find enclosed $_..._.........-.....--.- in payment 
for membership dues, a year’s subscription to the Social Service Quarterly, and 
other privileges of the organization. 








Indicate class of membership desired by check mark. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Fourth Annual Session 
North Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice, Charlotte, January 23-26. 


1. Favoring more thoroughgoing study of the causes of poverty 
and its prevention, instead of depending upon charity to relieve con- 
ditions after they have become fixed. 

745 Favoring an investigation looking to the organization of a State 
Board of Public Welfare, “or such enlargement of the State Board of 
Charities as to make it co-ordinate in scope, equipment, support and 
usefulness with such other departments of our State government as 
the State Board of Health.” i: 4 

3. Favoring censorship of moving picture shows. 

4. Advocating a State-wide survey of social and economic conditions 
of women and girls. | 

Pee. OF making all public schools community centers—centers of 
recreation and social life. Also approving farm life schools. 

6. Urging the formation of “Community Leagues” under the direc- 
tion of the State Bureau of Community Service. 

7. For the enactment and enforcement of a uniform child labor law. 

8, For legislation looking to the prevention of feeble-mindedness 
and insanity. 

9, Favoring one or more State institutions “for the rescue and 
correction of wayward girls and fallen women.” 

10. Favoring increased capacity for Jackson Training School. 

11. Favoring closer co-operation with the State Sunday School 





Association and other organizations for moral progress. 
12. Thanking Charlotte for the cordial and hospitable welcome 


given the Conference. . 
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EDITORIAL | 








Readers of the Quarterly will observe 
that this number is full of the matter pro- 
duced by the Conference held in Charlotte 
January 23-26. These addresses are filled 
up with the gospel of Social Service. The 
central idea of the Conference was: “The 
Welfare of the Child.” From the first 
address to the last farewell word the meet- 
ing pulsated with the spirit of this more 
than worth-while slogan. Not more than 
one-third of the valuable papers presented 
at the meeting can be crowded into this 
issue. Subsequent numbers will carry the 
entire Conference proceedings. 





As will be seen from the resolutions 
printed herein, Mr. A. W. McAlister of 
Greensboro, who has served the Confer- 
ence with such marked devotion and abil- 
ity, declined to accept the presidency of 
the Conference for another year. He urged 
that, since the work of the Conference is 
better understood and its plans and poll- 
cies settled upon, a new man should be 
chosen each year. A vote of thanks and 
appreciation was given Mr. McAlister for 
his valuable services. Social Service has 
a mighty advocate in this modest, humble, 
aggressive business man. 


Dr. Edward K. Graham of Chapel Hill, 
was chosen as President of the Conference 
for this year. Our people know Dr. 
Graham, and have great reason to expect 
a fine year’s work at his hands. He is a 
very busy man and his already heavy 
duties would seem to eb in his way in the 
matter of the leadership of our Social Ser- 
vice forces. This, however, instead of un- 
fitting him or hampering him in the work, 
seemed to be his first qualification. _ We 
have observed that thé men and women 
who are busy are the people who are most 
interested in the common welfare and are 
doing most for the relief of human suf- 
fering and to right human wrongs. 


Several things stood out prominently 
in the Charlotte Conference. The men 
and women who had been assigned places 
on the program were there. The discus- 
sions were of a very high order and to the 
point. The common grasp of the work 
and value of the Conference seemed short 
of wonderful. The growth of the Social 
Service spirit in North Carolina was seen 
‘7 all who came and in all they said and 
did. Be sure to read Mr. MeAlister’s 
speech on “A Board of Public Welfare” 


on page 41. 
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Men and Women of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service: 


- In the outset permit me to say just a 
word about the program of this conven- 
tion. There have been some complaints 
of subjects omitted and organizations over- 
looked in making up the program. No 
organization was overlooked intentionally, 
I assure you. There were some subjects 
omitted purposely in order that at some 
subsequent convention they might have 
for their consideration the full measure of 
_. time which their importance calls for. 
The social welfare has too wide a range to 
be covered by any one convention of three 
days. Other subjects, like that great over- 
shadowing subject of preparedness, were 
omitted because they are outside of the 
province of this conference. It matters 
not that I personally believe that, at this 
particular juncture of world affairs, ade- 
quate preparation is the only thing that 
ean keep us out of war, or that some 
one else believes that it is the one thing 
which will drag us in, it has no proper 
place in the program of this convention, 
for the reason that for the time being it 
is in the lime-light, and is a question upon 
which the lines of political parties are di- 
viding or perhaps breaking up. We are 
here to study the commonplace, everyday 
questions of the social welfare, and not to 
be distracted from our task by the rever- 
berations which are thundering at us from 
the voleanic convulsions of Europe. While 
this is true, this conference places no 
restraint whatsoever upon the utmost free- 
dom of speech and discussion and every 
member of it is at liberty to express his 
convictions without let or hindrance. With 


President’s Address—‘“‘Is The Child Safe” 


A. W. McAlister, Greensboro 


this word of preface, I will address myself 
to my subject, “Is the Child Safe ?”’ 
Once upon a time a man and a child 
stood hand in hand upon a sinking ship. 
The boats were lowered and the word giv- 
en, “women and children first.” The an- 
swer of the little maid was, “we go to- 
gether.” As the ship went down they were 
thrown into the sea with nothing but their 
hfe belts and each other. After moments 
that seemed hours, she became uncon- 
scious, and then after other moments that 
seemed hours, he in turn lost conscious- 
ness and with it everything, for it was 
then that her hand shpped away from him 
and the sea took her into its bosom, and 
after a time tossed him upon an unknown 
shore. He was found there dead to the 
world, and when he had been nursed back 
to consciousness the first words that came 
from him were, “Is the child safe?” That. 
legend, “Is the child safe?” whether it 
was David’s anguish for the young man 
best beloved, or Mary’s fear for the safety 
of the lad she could not find, or your deep 
concern for the welfare of your own boy 
or girl, today and yesterday, it has for- 
ever voiced the parent’s anxious devotion 


‘for his own child. It is well that this is 


true. It must always be true. It is one 
of the foundations. It is elemental law. 
It is essential to order, and without it 
there would be chaos in the home, and 
therefore everywhere. But it happens 
that it is a blessed provision of the Divine 
order of things that safety for your boy or 
girl in isolation is impossible, that your 
child cannot be safe unless your neighbor’s 
is also, that it is not only the atmosphere 
of your city, of your community, of society 
which makes for the moral life or death 
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>of your child, that self-interest and love 
for your own compels you to give a larger 
and a wider meaning to this rhythmic 
heart throb of yours forever asking “is 
the child safe.” It must mean, not only 
is my child safe, but is your child safe, is 
the child of the neighborhood, the school, 
the tenement, the alley, the street, safe, 
is the unprovided-for dependent child safe, 
is the child of the factory, the library, the 
moving picture show, the theatre, safe? 
Follow that refrain and it will lead you 
step by step through the entire range of 
social influence and social service, to the 
door of the saloon, to the threshold of the 
brothel, to the ins and outs of the public 
health, public education, industrialism, 
constructive charity, public amusement, 
penal reform, law and order. Hither in 
the foreground or the background of these 
and every other problem of the social wel- 
fare stands this biggest fact in all creation, 


the child. 


Toe Curmp tHe Biccrst Fact 1 ALL 
CREATION. 


The child is the basis of society. Upon 
his frail shoulders rest the destinies of 
the world. If you would reform, regen- 
erate, reconstruct socicty, you must do it 
through the children of this generation, 
for they are going to do the thinking and 
acting of the next. The boy of today 1s 
the man of tomorrow. Plastic, impress- 
ionable, aspiring, recurring childhood 1s 
the hope of the world. It is through child- 
hood and through it alone that the world 
can be made over, can make any real 
progress. Some one has said, “there can 
be no real advance in civilization which 
is not a moral advance,” and moral ad- 
vance is impossible unless the children of 
this generation have a better atmosphere 
to grow in than the last generation had. 
It is impossible for the world to get any 
better and to escape the curse of retro- 
gression except by way of this species of 
community regeneration of men. The 
greatest thing in all the world is the child. 


Let him, therefore, be the center around 
which all social welfare endeavor shall 
gravitate. Give him an atmosphere in 
which the best that is in him can attain 
its best growth and make contributory to 
this all customs and practices and com- 
munity influences. When you have done 
that you have solved all social problems. 


Preventive Anp Consrructive Treat- 
MENT. 

Let us proceed from the mere contem- 
plation of this supreme fact of childhood 
to the inquiry, what is the method of treat- 
ment which society should adopt towards 
it? Nature has the answer and suggests 
the method. The good husbandman gives 
the growing plant good soil and hight and 
air to grow in and protects it from creat- 
ures that wound and destroy. The good 
parent surrounds the child with whole- 
some companionship and wholesome books 
and wholesome play and then stands 
guard to keep out of his life the evil in- 
fluence, the evil habit, the anything that is 
dangerous to health and character. This 
is the constructive and preventive method, 
this is nature’s method. Can the State 
aud society find any better method? This 
is the method of treatment which is 
being applied successfully to the building 
up of the public health; right living con- 
ditions on the one hand and preventive 
measures against contagion and infection 
on the other. It is the same principle 
which we see applied to the reduction of 
the fire waste, construction and prevention 
the proper construction of buildings, and 
the prevention of fires by the use of 
safety matches, the proper installation of 
electric wires, -and by the many other 
means recommended. It is the method 
adopted by the most wonderfully efficient 
organization that the world has ever 
known; the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica; the creation of a temperance public 
sentiment on the one hand and the re- 
moval of the temptation and the evil on 
the other. Formerly the friends of tem- 
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perance pursued a policy of propaganda 
and pledge-signing, but little real progress 
was accomplished in the overthrow of 
the dominion of rum, until there was add- 
ed to this constructive program its com- 
plement of prevention, or prohibition by 
law. The method that is both construc- 
‘tive and preventive is the efficient method 
and it 1s nature’s method and therefore a 
method which State and society must ap- 
ply in all social welfare endeavor, and it 
is the only method which will be found 
sufficient for the achievement of the well- 
being of childhood. Science is gradually 
extending the list of preventable diseases 
until it seems probable that none will be 
left which cannot be classed as prevent- 
able. It does not require a laboratory and 
scientific research to discover that disease 
of the body politic, of the community life 
is preventable. The preventableness of 
this sort of disease is self-evident. We 
know by a sort of intuition even where the 
experimental proof is lacking, that there 
are no such things as necessary evils, and 
that such institutions as the saloon, com- 
mercialized vice, a demoralizing stage, the 
contaminating moving picture, exist only 
because the State, society has taken them 
for granted, and has not taken the trouble 
to see to it that they do not exist. What 
agency of social evil and unhappiness is 
there that 1s not preventable? Are the 
prison and the mad house even indispens- 
able? Certainly, so long as crime and in- 
sanity flourish. But both are preventable. 
Give the children of this generation prop- 
er training and a right community en- 
vironment, let the home, society and goy- 
ernment do their part, and where the 
home fails to do its part, let society or 
the State step in and do it; do this, and 
the next generation can dispense with 
jails, and the next after that will have no 
need for asylums. Jails are an indictment 
and asylums a confession of the ecallous- 
ness and the shiftlessness, and incompet- 
ency of government and society. - It is al- 
ways a wasteful and unproductive process 


which only takes effects into account and 
does not go back of that to the cause. This 
is the explanation of the fact that most of 
the dealings of government with social 
problems are ineffectual. To wreak ven- 
geance upon, to exact penalties from a 
criminal accomplishes nothing unless you 
go back to the things, which caused the 
eriminal and unless you look forward and 
make intelligent provision against the - 
perpetuation of the criminal and the rep- 
etition of the crime. Our prevailing sys- 
tem seeks no cure at the source and effects 
no change at the outlet. It is content to 
punish and blacken and degrade. It is 
not only devoid of any virtue, but is equal- 
ly wanting in sagacity, and its unright- _ 
eousness is only exceeded by the folly of 
it. Good citizenship is the best possession 
of government and society, and what we 
are all striving for is to find the elements 
and to learn the processes that enter into 
the making of the good citizen. The 
method must be both constructive and pre- 
ventive, positive and negative, cultivation 
and protection, the tiller of the field and 
the sentinel on the housetop; and if you 
would make the stream wholesome, you 
must begin at the source. Childhood is 
the nursery of citizenship. In it all the 
foundations are laid. Cradle it rightly, 
guard it securely, surround it with the 
best that life has to offer, and the end is 
inevitable, nothing can defeat it, strong, 
virtuous, useful citizenship. 


Tue Curer Business oF THE STATE IS 
THE CHILD. 


If this theory of the evolution of 
citizenship is sound, then the great busi- 
ness of the State is the child. However 
this may be, this is the one thing which 
the State has neglected, and when I usé 
the word State, I mean not merely this 
commonwealth of ours, but government in 
general. The State has been about the 
business of making and enforcing laws 
for securing property rights, for protect- 
ing life, for punishment of violators of 
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law, for the care of the blind and insane; 
but practically nothing has been done for 
the child except to give him the opportu- 
nity of education. I would not under- 
estimate that, for it is one of the great es- 
sentials and its value immeasurable, but 
education alone cannot produce good citi- 
zenship. The only education that will 
yield dividends of good citizenship to the 
State 1s that which has the basis of good 
morals, and if the State does not see to 
that, her investment in the education of 
her youth is to a large extent thrown 
away. It is wasteful and unproductive to 
the last degree. In what, therefore, con- 
sists the State’s opportunity to furnish 
this basis of good morals upon which to 
build the ctitzen through education? The 
State can do just two things which she 
has never yet done nor attempted to do. 
In the first place she can give to the de- 
veloping child a moral atmosphere if she 
will; she can see to it if she will that the 
community influence is helpful and not 
hurtful; she can discountenance and out- 
law the saloon, the social evil, the ini- 
moral billboard, the immoral stage, and 
the immoral moving. picture; she can 
stand guard over this most sacred and 
potential possession of hers, the child, and 
she must do more than that—she must 
give him wholesome play and room to 
play, and wise direction for that play, and 
she must prepare him for a vocation and 
see that he is provided with useful employ- 
ment; in other words, she must go the 
limit in her care and provision for the 
child; she must get the best out of him 
by investing her best in him. And there 
is another thing which she must do. If 
the atmosphere of the home in which the 
-. child, the future citizen is growing, if that 
atmosphere is demoralizing and degrad- 
~ ing, then the State must step in and de- 
clare the authority of such inhuman pa- 
rentage forfeited and assuine the respons!- 
bilities and discharge the obligations of 
guardianship by making proper provision 
for his proper bringing up. The State 
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and society owe the child not only a moral 
atmosphere to breathe and an education, 
but a proper parentage also. If the 
parentage is lacking in the child’s support 
or proper care, then the State must supply 
this essential factor in the welfare of the 
child and future citizenship. And this is 
not all. If the little man or little maid be 
left alone in the world parentless, or left 
with widowed mother and unprovided 
for, there is presented another responsi- 
bility and obligation which the State can- 
not turn its back upon. What in all crea- 
tion is so helpless, what so appealing as 
the dependent child? The church and 
society are doing some of these things 
after a fashion in a half-hearted way. I 
do not mean that the State shall inter- 
fere with their activities. I simply mean 
that it is up to the State to see that the 
needful thing is done, that the child is her 
supreme responsibility. 

In speaking of the half-hearted interest 
of the church in the dependent child, there 
is no lack of respect or loyalty, for I 
speak from the inside, but I am obliged to 
speak with sincerity. I can find nothing 
whole-hearted in the fact that of the eight 
thousand orphan children in North Caro- 
lina, only three thousand have been pro- 
vided for in the orphanages. In other 
words, out. of every eight fatherless child- 
ren in our State, five are unprovided for, 
and are left to shift for themselves. 

When will the child become the chief 
business of the State? This will never 
come until there has been a regeneration 
of society; not until the church has come 
to think and speak in the terms of social 
welfare as well as in the language of in- 
dividual salvation and with a vision which 
shall include this world as well as the 
next; not until statesmanship has ceased 
to be the organization of political parties 
and has become the marshalling of the 
forces of life; not until political prefer- 
ment is by the route of public service; | 
mean community service, instead of by 
the devious ways of log rolling and wire 
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pulling; not until the end of all educa- 
tion from the grammar school to the uni- 
versity is not merely scholarship, but good 
citizenship. 

What will happen when the State has 
made the child its chief business? Our 
cities will go on for a time much as they 
are today, for they must see a generation 
die in order to outlive the folly and the 
ruin of their years of waste and neglect ; 
but with the child taken care of and with 
all community practices made tributory 
to his happiness and well being, the rural 
community, the village, the town, will 
find every social sore healed, every social 
problem solved. The village of today will 
be the city of tomorrow. Your city and 
mine have their unrest and unhappiness, 
their poverty and vice and crime, their 
difficulties and problems, because years 
and years ago, in our village days the child 
was forgotten and because he was not 
given then the protection of clean customs 
and wholesome laws. 

Is tue Curtp Sarr? 

The foregoing conception of the rela- 
tion of State and society to the child may 
be an ideal conception, but it is also prac- 
tical and possible, and as we leave the 
consideration of it, let us ask ourselves 
again the question, “Is the child safe?” 
We know too well what his peril is and 
how it multiples in the tropical atmos- 
phere of modern life. We know that the 
child is not safe, and that new dangers 
beset him today which he was not subject 
to yesterday. The child is not safe as 
long as we hold to our generally accepted 
conception of good citizenship. The ideal 
of citizenship has been that man who is 
a kind neighbor, a loyal friend, a benevo- 
lent parent, the man of even tenor, giving 
no offence, attending to his own affairs, 
assuming no responsibility for things that 
go wrong, so long as his own business and 
his own household are well ordered. This 
is a splendid ideal so far as it goes, and it 
is complete for a state of isolation. It 
was all right in pioneer times when one’s 


nearest neighbor dwelt in the next town- 
ship or the next county; but is a wholly 
inadequate ideal in this time when all the 
world is being brought closer and closer 
together every day, when community re- 
lations are so varied and so close that there 
is hardly anything that any single part of 
it can do that does not affect beneficially : 
or injuriously some other part or every 
other part of it. Children are the raw 
material of which society makes its citi- 
zens, and community customs and stand- 
ards are the warp and woof which go’ 
into this fabrie of citizenship. The home — 
invests a wealth of love and the school a 
wealth of labor and money in the making 
of the character of the child, while the 


community, the street, the public place, is 


all the while breaking down what the home 
and the school are spending themselves to 
build up, destroying in a day or a night 
what it has taken years to create. If this 
is a correct statement of the case, a policy 
of laissez faire, of non-interference in 
community matters, is not only foolish 
and wasteful on the part of the commun- 
ity itself, but it is illogical and colorless 
and shiftless and irresponsible and unpro- 
ductive and uncourageous on the part of 
the individual who constitutes the com- 
munity. Some one has said that “service 
is the coin with which we make payment 
to society for the privilege of being a 
member of it.” No man has met his obli- 
gation to society unless he comes across 
with his coin of service, the service of 
helpfulness and of resistance as well, the 
service of a man’s part in community en- 
deavor and a man’s part in community 
protest, the service of a laborer in the 
vineyard, and of a sentry at the gate. 
The child is not safe so long as the ideal 
citizen is a model of individual perfection 
and is at the same time a community 
sluggard and coward. 


OCuristiAn Crrizensutr. 
Neither is the child safe until there has 
been a transformation in the ideal of 


“the good Christian.’ The parallel be- 
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tween good citizenship and good christi- 
anity is very striking. Who is the ideal 
Christian? Is it the man who is always 
in his place at the church service, who has 
family prayers, who is pious, reverent, 
gentle, blameléss?, Yes he is all that, but 
he must be more than that if he would be 
hke Him who never went into the moun- 
tain to pray that he did not come back to 
the plains to serve. In the ideal which 
Christ gave to the world there was not 
only the beauty of holiness first and fore- 
most, but the positive and the progressive 
and the aggressive loomed large also. It 
was a complete all-sided ideal. There was 
no narrowness, nothing circumscribed 
there. It was all embracing, and in- 
elusive in it was the ideal citizenship. 
And after all there is perhaps nothing 
which expresses so completely the true 
ideal of Christianity as Christian citizen- 
ship. If that statement is sound, then 
‘the church as well as the State must make 
the child her chief business, and she must 
surround the neglected and dependent 
child with such love, sympathy and care, 


and she must meet his helplessness so 
amply, and so generously that the accident 
of her guardianship will be his greatest 
good fortune. She must set him in her 
midst and make him the very heart and 
center of her labors and aspirations. He 
must so fill her vision that when its sweep 
reaches out to the uttermost parts of the 
earth his place will remain first and 
challenge all others for precedence. When 
the question “is the child safe,’ has be- 
come the supreme concern of the church 
she will find in him and his safety, the 
answer for all her problems and the means 
for the accomplishment of all her bene- 
ficient ends even to the bearing of glad 
tidings “to every nation.” 


ConcLUSION. 


The child is not safe until society has 
accepted him as her responsibility nor 
until government has acknowledged him 
as her obligation and rejoices in him as 
her privilege. In a word, the child 1s not 
safe, until he has become the chief busi- 
ness of the citizen, of the church, of soci- 
ety, and of the State. 














Governor Craig, in opening the Tues- 
day afternoon session of the Social Service 
Conferenee, said in part: 

“Public opinion is the supreme power. 
From its judgment there is no appeal. it 
pronounces the final decree. Authority 
of all governments—democracy, monarchy 
and despotism is derived from and deter- 
mined by the will of the people. This 1s 
the resultant force of all the elemental 
forces of humanity. The influence of 
each individual is determined by his moral 


and intellectual energy. The formulas of 


A WORD OF PREFACE 


By Gov. Locke Craig 








democracy do not make men equal, and 
cannot give them equal power. 

“The force of public opinion is vital- 
ived and directed by the press and the 
platform, the home, school, and all the in- 
terecourse between men. We have estab- 
lished the ballot box for the expression of 
some of its phases, but always it has found 
its general and highest expression in the 
man that typifies the race, who with clear 
sight and strong heart embodies the aspir- 
ations of the people—not a demagogue, 
not a time server. A telegram from home 
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does not terrify him, nor change his 
opinions. He obeys the impulse of his 
own bosom. His heart throbs in sym- 
pathy with his fellows. He and they are 
like musical instruments attuned in har- 
mony, responsive alike to the same in- 
fluences and conditions. He sounds the 
clearer and the stronger note, and he only 
is the leader of men, the interpreter of 
the collective will of all the people. 

“The people are the progressive inter- 
preters of the laws of God. Through the 
darkness of the ages, through the wilder- 
ness of storms and difficulties, for forty 
years and for forty centuries, in toil and 
tribulation, in battles and in marches, 
they have been seeking the land of prom- 
ise. rom time to time there rises up the 
great in genius, in love, in thought, in 
action, as ministers of the truth to guide 
the multitude on their way—the poets, 
the prophets, priests, kings and statesmen. 

“No throne can stand without the sup- 
port of the people. No government can 
endure with vigor unless it be sustained 
by the pulsations of the universal heart. 
The strength of England in peace and in 
war, as of Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
Russia and Turkey, is determined by 
whatever love of country and loyalty ex- 
ist there. Manhood and devotion to coun- 
try are born of justice. Patriotism is 
inconsistent with oppression. Arbitrary 
power is a makeshift, it is temporary, it 
may subdue for a moment, but it creates 
a necessity for subjection again. A nation 
cannot be governed which is perpetually 
to be conquered and oppressed. 

“No wickedness is powerful enough to 
stand uncovered, in the determined gaze 
of all men. Publicity is the purifying 
agency of modern time. Light is an ir- 
resistable disinfectant; the printing press 
the dynamo to enlightenment and progress. 
Lies and fraud and all evils flee from ex- 
posure as the miasmas of night from the 
rising sun. They ever seek new forms of 
hypocricy, but persistent corruption and 
uncleanness is burned up in the storm and 


ligntning of popular wrath. The walls 
of Jericho fell down at the shouting of 
the people of Israel, so must the wall of 
all wickedness ultimately fall. ‘Hast thou 
considered how each man’s heart is so 


-tremulously responsive to the hearis of all 


men? Hast thou noted how omnipotent 
is the very sound of many men? How 
their shriek of indignation palsies the 
strong soul? Their howl of contumely 
withers with unfelt pangs? The Ritter 
Gluck confessed that the ground-tone of 
the noblest passage in one of his noblest 
operas was the voice of the populace he 
had heard at Vienna, crying to their 
kaiser, Bread! Bread! Great is the com- 
bined voice of men, the utterance of their 
instincts, which are truer than their 
thoughts; 1t 1s the greatest.a man en- 
counters, among the sounds and shadows 
which make up this world of time!’ 
“Sovereignty 1s not in the executive, 
nor the legislature, nor the judiciary, nor 
all three combined. The President of the 
United States, on his tour of speech- 
making through the country, will appeal 
to an authority that 1s above the Congress 
of the United States. Thence must come 
the army and the navy, and without the 
loyal support of this power the army 
would be a rabble, and the navy cankering 
iron and rotting wood. This tribunal 
discusses this and other questions in its 
own way, ofttimes crudely and rudely—at 
country stores and in school houses, in 
groups at church, in political gatherings, 
and in the home, by reading newspapers 
and magazines. But after discussion and 
consideration it delivers the decree that 
must be obeyed. Constitutions and statutes 
must express the fundamental conception 
of society, otherwise they are the dead 
letter of the law. The government must 
conform to the genius of the people. The 
democracy of America cannot prevail in 
China. Every organized society will 
eventually have that political system best 
adapted to its popular needs and con- 
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ditions. The universal conscience is the 
basis of all law and social order. 

“The people of this State are respons- 
ible for the government of this State, and 
that government is, generally speaking, 
such as they earnestly desire and deserve. 
The Genesis of all reform is with the 
people; the purpose of all reform is the 
people. 

“The aroused conscience of the State 
overthrew the liquor tratftic, powerful as 
it was, and has accomplished that which 
the advocates of the traffic said was 1m- 
pessible. It has made effective the prohi- 
bition law. 

“Tt was public sentiment demanding 
just treatment that adjusted our freight 
rates. 

“The moral stamina of the State is not 
clear of responsibility for the flagrant 
commission of crimes in defiance of law. 
We are to some extent responsible for the 
lynching in Wayne County, for heretofore 
we have not made sufficiently clear our 
conviction, and have not determined 
against the crimes of the mob. If the 
eriminals who lynched that negro, who 
violated and trampled down in the dark- 
ness the satictity of law, who outraged the 
‘State, had known that a people shocked 
at this night orgy of death, this uncalled 
for, unnecessary, wanton and utterly de- 
fenseless shame would have arisen and 
spoken against them in righteous indig- 
nation to their exposure and condemna- 
tion, the soil of Wayne County would 
not have been polluted by the blood of 
another murder. 

“But we can hope that this is the last 
of such crimes in this State. The press 
and the pulpit, and patriotic citizens have 
spoken with emphasis, and sounded a clear 
note that public sentiment in North Caro- 
lina. is against such deeds, and will no 
longer tolerate them. Outside of Wayne 
County there is the one discord in this 
note of unqualified condemnation, and 
that is from the Chief Justice of this 
State. It is astounding that he should 
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held our courts responsible for violence. 
‘This serious charge is made in general 
against our courts. It should have been 
made special. The recreant judges should 
have been named. There is no disposition 
in North Carolina not to administer the 
law. Crime does not go unpunished. No 
reasonable man concludes that this negro 
who murdered a farmer in Wayne County 
would have escaped justice at the hands 
of judge and jury. To hold up our State 
as worse and more lawless than Sicily 
with its Mafia, is an unjustifiable accu- 
sation. The Chief Justice says that he 
discusses this matter in State v. Cameron. 
From the opinion of Justice Allen, reply- 
ing to the opinion of the Chief Justice in 
this case, I read as follows: 

“<The prisoner has been convicted of 
vurder in the first degree and sentenced 
to death, and judgment has been affirm- 
ed. This would seem to be enough. I do 
not think that statistics not relevant to 
the decision of the cause, and which are 
often misleading, have any place in a 
judicial opinion, nor do I concur in the 
indictment against the people of the State, 
or the administration of her laws. I am 
well assured that facts and conditions 
existent do not justify it.’ 

“This statement made by Justice Allen 
was concurred in by Justices Walker, 
Hoke and Brown. 

“The men who are apologizing for and 
attempting to palliate this lynching, are 
not accessories after the fact, for they 
have committed no overt act to protect or 
conceal the criminals, but such utter- 
ances tend to lessen the respect for courts, 
and the administration of justice, and they 
weaken the restraint of law on occasions 
when communities are enraged by deeds 
of horror in their midst. The lawless ele- 
ment welcomes such utterances. The or- 
ganization of future mobs is made easier. 
But it is unmistakable that the conscience 
of North Carolina is set against such 
things, and the people have spoken the 
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deep convictions of the State and of the 
age. 

“There is another subject which should 
have been dealt with more effectively by 
the people of the State, and that is the 
protection of children of tender years 
from the evil effects of constant labor in 
factories. _ 

“The mill men of North Carolina de- 
serve commendation for the humane spirit 
with which they have cared for the health 
and edueation of their employees and the 
children of their employees. In many 
places they have provided schools and 
libraries and comfortable reading rooms. 
Some of the organizers and heads of in- 
dustries take the most active interest in 
the cleanliness of factory towns and in the 
welfare of their workers, but the State 
should not neglect her duty because indi- 
viduals have sometimes done their duty. 

“The child cannot work to advantage, 
but his mind is eager for knowledge and 
most retentive. Huis character is respon- 
sive to culture. The factory is no place 
for the child of tender years. The drudg- 
ery of toil is not his rightful inheritance 
before his bones are hard, or his muscles 
are firm. If we grind the sced corn, 
there will be a failure in the crop of men. 

“But I beheve that the State, and not 
the Federal government should solve this 


problem. It does not come within the 
purview of interstate commerce. The real 
purpose of such legislation by the Fed- 
eral government would not be to regulate 
commerce between the States, but to regu- 
late industries within the States. 

“During the last General Assembly the 
mill men exercised their power in my 
opinion, unwisely to prevent reasonable 
legislation. The defeat by them of the 
bill providing for official inspection was 
a blunder. If they deny to constituted au- 
thority to look in upon their business, they 
give color to the charge that like the 
whited sepulcher, they may appear beauti- 
ful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones and of all uncleanness.. It is 
such conduct that gives strength to the 
bill now pending before Congress. But it 
seems to me that this measure is tainted 
with the selfishness of industries in other 
sections to avoid competition with our in- 
dustries. 

“T believe that our mill men have learn- 
eda lesson. A large per cent of them dur- 
ing the last Legislature favored a reason- 
able law, and one that would guarantee 
the protection of children against any who 
would violate it. They are strong, in- 
finential men, too, and great captains of 
industry, who realize that such legislation 
is demanded by modern thought.” 








“Orange County Social Progress” 
Prof. E. C. Branson, Chapel Hill 





1. A Co-operative Campaign. A quiet, 
searching, stimulating campaign for eco- 
nomic and social progress has been under 
way in Orange County during the last 
16 months. Involved in this campaign 
have been (1) the county board of edu- 
cation, the superintendent of schools and 
all He teachers, the board of county com- 


missioners, the ministers, the physicians, 
the ee , and the Rariana’ Union 
loeals, (2) ha Community Clubs of good 
women. in Jillsboro, Chapel Hall, and 
Carrboro, the town nssest alts im als three 
centers, a Orange County Club and the 
Y. M. C. A. at the University, and the 
University as a whole, (3) the State De- 


this campaign. 


q has been trying to thrust anything arbi- 
‘trarily. upon the people of Orange. 
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_ partments of Education, Health, and Ag- 
riculture in Raleigh, and (4) the United 


States Public Health Service, and the 


office of Markets and Rural Organization 


of the Agricultural Department, in Wash- 
ington City. All told some 453 people 


_ have been directly engaged in the move-— 


ment; most of them at stated intervals, 
84 of them for one month, five of them 
for three months; six for seven months, 
and two of them have been busy in this 
campaign during the entire period. 

2. Forms of Hffort. The activities 
have been (1) investigative, and the in- 
vestigations have concerned (a) schools, 
(b) churches and Sunday schools, (c) 
farm homes, (d) farm practices, (e) soil 
resources and opportunities, and (f) rural 
and village sanitation. The purpose has 
been to get a fist around the problem of 
progress in social welfare and well-being 
in Orange; to know it as well as the diag- 
nosticians at Johns Hopkins know their 
patients. And we have learned what they 
have long known; that it takes time, and 
painstaking, laborious effort really -to 
know what remedial measures are needed, 
and just what the conditions will allow. 
The results of these investigations are 
being reduced to a simple, running nar- 
rative in brief bulletin form, under the 
title, “Orange County; Economic and 
Social.” This little bulletin, placed in 
the homes of Orange, will give the people 
a change to take a roundabout, and a for- 
ward look at our county, and to stop row- 
ing, like John Bunyan’s waterman, with 
faces set rearward. ; 

But also the movement has been (2) 
educative and stimulative. Every home 


in the county has been visited, many of 


them three or four times in the course of 
One hundred and eight 
public meetings have been held in council 
chambers, court house, school houses, and 
churches all over the county. Nobody 


I 
think they feel that way about it, They 


-lot in. life. 


realize that they are masters of their own 
destiny, and that jacking-up the levels of 
life in Orange calls for their own weight 
on the lever. Nor have they resented the 
efforts of interested co-workers to bring 
them to a keen realization of fundamental 
needs. There has been no flying of flags, 
blowing of horns, or beating of tomtoms. 
We have believed that nothing is so effer- 
vescent as social enthusiasm and that 
nothing evaporates so quickly; unless it 
is aroused by facts that convince and con- 
vict the second sober judgment. Then 
the influence is gentle, penetrating, per- 
vasive, cumulative, and persistent; and 
reaches the will to do after a while. I say 
after a while, because the texture of ctvil- 
ization cannot be greatly altered anywhere 
in a jiffy. And also, nothing lasts in our 
democracies that fails to grip the common 
sense of the common man in the com- 
munity. And so our campaign so far has 
neglected no home and nobody in the coun- 
ty white or black, whatever his estate or 
No worker has been in a 
hurry. Real progress in social groups 
is a process of organic development, and 
time is a necessary factor. Social weli- 
being is not mechanical, and cannot be 
carpentered as houses are built. 

And further, the campaign has been (3) 
constructive; but the forms of construc- 
tive effort have been the effect, and there- 
fore, the effective results, of the campaign 
itself. We all knew in a general way at 
the start that progress lay in the direction 
of better school facilities, better roads, 
churches better adjusted to the fields they 
serve, better Sunday schools, greater at- 
tention to private and public sanitation, 
better markets, better willingness to con- 
vert wealth into welfare and well-being ; 
and we knew, too, that none of these 
things are possible without organized com- 
munity life. We knew fairly well what 
was ideally desirable; we did not know 
what was actually possible. We knew that 
reformers ought to be ahead of their con- 
stituencies; but we also knew that they 
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eculd not afford to be so far ahead as to 
be out of sight. During these sixteen 
months we have learned what the possible 
next steps forward are that can be taken 
in Orange, all things considered; just 
what things are likely to grow out of the 
mood, humor, and temper of our people. 
All reforms of every sort are sourced in 
human nature; as Wells announced the 
other day after roaming at large for years 
in the world of economics and sociology. 

3. Results So Far. Some of the results 
so far are (1) a school supervisor assist- 
ing the county superintendent, club work 
among the boys and girls, a revival of in- 
terest in schools, the monthly meeting of 
teachers and trustees in district groups, 
prizes liberally offered by the citizens for 
a great county school commencement, the 
medical inspection of schools and school 
children, a $40,000 public school building 
in Chapel Hill, and a movement to secure 
a farm-life school near Hillsboro; (2) 
health ordinances and inspectors in the 
villages, sanitary outhouses and the safe 
disposal of human body waste in 35 per 
cent of the country homes, 561 pledges to 
correct unsanitary conditions, and the 
decrease of typhoid from 160 cases in 
1914 to 19 in 1915, and typhoid deaths 
from 8 to 2. The county commissioners 
are pledged to a whole-time county health 
officer as soon as the county finances make 
possible this increase of expense. The 
field officers of the Federal Public Health 
Service have visited 3,488 of our homes, 
and addressed 8,000 people in 79 public 
meetings In a campaign which has been 
pronounced to be the most thorough public 
health canvass in the United States. We 
have not yet reaped all the benefits. They 
will steadily increase year by year. 

4. The Outlook. Orange is a typical 
rural county, and fairly represents coun- 
try life conditions in 70-odd counties of 
the State. The village groups are few and 
small. The people are sparsely settled in 
farm homes. They are isolated, insulated 
and acutely individualistic. 


As is usual under such conditions, they 
lack indispensible home-bred leadership. 
Only three of the ministers serving the 36 
white country churches live in the country 
regions of the county. The permanent 
organization of rural life depends upon 
(1) the drift of country people into farm 
villages, like the German dorfer, say, and 
(2) upon enlightened resident leadership — 
—some beloved country-bred pastor, or 
teacher, or physician; and never upon 
local politicians who are quite sure to be 
sources of disruption and disorganiza- 
tion. Country life organization 1s funda- 
mentally economic and social, and can be 
promoted by disclosing to the people the 
advantages of business and life that ats 
in collective effort. 

The details collected in our six te 
surveys are being collaborated in the office 
of Markets and Rural Organization in 
Washington. And this is a long, laborious 
process. When interpreted and presented 
to our people in simple, graphic ways, we 
expect another step forward in Orange. It 
will introduce Orange County to Orange 
County people. They are an even-going, 
fine-spirited people, representing a really 
superior level of civilization. They have 
not been under any great headway of 
social steam this last half century, because, 
ir the rise of the third estate, they have 
been poorly schooled to manage their own 
social and civic affairs, to know them thor- 
oughly and to think them out safely. Ac- 
curate acquaintance with the fundamental 
facts of life in Orange, the causes and the 
consequences, will breed intelligent leader- 
ship, which is not less important. 





The members of the Conference are re- 
sponding finely to the demands of the 
cause in the matter of financial support. 
Many valuable new members were en- 
rolled at Charlotte. Others are sending 
their checks by mail. The thing ae 
Conference needs is a large, “paid up” 
membership. See that open letter on the 
outside back cover, 
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The Need of a State-wide Survey of the Social 


and Economic Condition of Women ard Girls 
| Miss Gertrude Weil, Goldsboro 





The progress of science during the 19th 
and 20th Centuries is proverbial. No 
longer is science now confined to the pro- 
fessions of the professionally scientific, 
but the spirit of science is permeating the 
activities of the layman as well. No longer 
are any of us satisfied with the haphazard, 
hit-or-miss methods of inexactness in any 
of our business. © 

sOrganized social service is so new a 
development that we have hardly had time 
to adopt any method in it at all. The 
traditions of our old-timey “charity” sur- 
vive, and here, more perhaps than in any 
other field, we have been content to de- 
pend upon our generous emotions, our al- 
truistic impulses, to direct our activities, 
and have not demanded the thorough in- 
vestigation that would be a matter of 
course in other lines of work. Here our 
endeavors have been characterized by in- 
completeness, inadequacy, and often inef- 
fectiveness. Without a view of the whole 
field we have, naturally, laid hold of a 
partial set of conditions and applied a 
treatment according to their needs, when 
these conditions are perhaps secondary 
and themselves resultant from other un- 
considered conditions. The result 1s a 
superficial amelioration, while the basic 
or fundamental needs of the case have not 
been touched. Again, by leaving out of 
consideration some set of counteracting 
conditions the results of some social ser- 
vice programs have been completely null- 
fied and our efforts lost in ineffectiveness. 
This is one way to keep us busy, but not 

to get work done. 
One of the most hopeful signs of a 
growing efficiency in the treatment of our 


social problems is the existence of this 
Conference, which brings together all the 
agencies for social service in our State. 
To this Conference, representing as it does 
many interests and all phases of social 
service, we look for a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated statement of social conditions 
and needs. 

In undertaking the cure of a patient, 
a physician first makes a careful and thor- 
ough examination. He analyzes the blood, 
tests its pressure, counts the pulse, takes 
the temperature, etc. After noting every 
symptom of the patient’s condition, he 
deduces his diagnosis, and then applies 
the treatment calculated to restore a 
healthy, normal condition. Often this is 
not so simple of accomplishment as this 
simple statement would suggest. T'he 
human organism is so varied, so complex, 
and its functions so inter-related, that not 
only is it sometimes difficult to find the 
efficacious treatment, but, as we know, 
often impossible to determine a correct 
diagnosis. 

In social work the object is the same: to 
bring about a healthy, normal life, in the 
place of the pathological, the abnormal. 
Social effort aims to effect a normal life 
for all people; during infancy, childhood, 
youth, maturity, and old age; in the home, 
the school, the farm, the factory, and the 
market place. Only the case is far more 
difficult on account of the very nature of 
society. The social organism is even more 
complex than the individual, subtle in the 
interplay of its elements, always in flux, 
elusive. It is this that prevents sociology 
from being an exact science, with demon- 
strable proofs of its correctness, More- 
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over, it is a science so new that 1t does 
not offer much guidance from the experi- 
ence of the past. But, in spite of the 
greater difficulty, the general methods of 
the social worker and of the physician are 
the same. The first thing for both to do 
is to make a careful and complete-as- 


_ possible note of symptoms ; in other words, 


to make a survey of conditions. How 
can we know what treatment to apply to 
society to bring about a healthy, normal 
state unless we are familiar with condi- 
tions as they now are, in all their com- 
plexity, interrelation, and abnormality. 
In starting upon such an undertaking, 
so big and comprehensive as to be be- 
wildering, I would suggest that we limit 
our field of research to the social and 


economic condition of women and girls . 


in our State. In many ways the condition 
of women and girls is more serious and 
more abnormal than of other classes of 
society, and its correction would affect 
more fundamentally the condition 
society as a whole. A survey of the condi- 
dition of women and girls would in- 
evitably involve a consideration of other 
classes of the population, so closely related 
to them; but this limiting of our field 
would at least give us a definite starting 
point. 

Social surveys are so comparatively new 
that there is no fixed outline of what a sur- 
vey on any subject should be. The condi- 
tions themselves would largely determine 
this. A survey of the social and economic 
condition of women and girls, would, how- 
ever, naturally show. how many of them 
are working; in what occupations, under 
what conditions, and at what wages; what 
protection is given women and girl work- 
ers by the laws of the State, and how these 
laws are enforced; what diseases are prev- 
alent among different ages, and what is 
being done by the health authorities and 
by private organizations to improve health 
and lower the death rate; what provisions 
are made for the care and training of 
dependents, defectives, and delinquents, 


of - 
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These are somé of the facts that we should 
be in possession of as a result of our 
survey. 

“The purpose of a survey,” to quote 
Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the 
Department of Surveys ena Le in 
the Russell Sage Foundation, ‘ 
is constructive. It is not aimed to eae 
iate the ‘city or State, but to improve it. 
The project is undertaken to learn signifi- 
eant facts of living conditions. rs 
to make recommendations where correc- 
tive action is needed, and to acquaint the 
general citizenship with both facts and 
needs.” 

Should not facts such as these form a 
basis on which to plan constructive work 
for the bettering of social and économic 
conditions? In many cities and states - 
they have proved the groundwork for great 
improvement, through legislative enact- 
ment, private organizations, and through 
the force of public opinion. It is illu- 
minating to turn, for instance, to the re- 
sults of the survey made by the State In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, of the 
“Wages, Cost of Living, and Conditions 
of Labor of Women and Minor employes 
in Mercantile, Manufacturing, and Laun- 
dering Industries in the State of Wash- 
ington;” or to the report of the Social 
Survey Committee of the Consumers’ 
League of Oregon, on the Wages, Hours 
and Conditions of Work, and Cost and 
Standard of Living fof Women Wage 
Earners in Oregon. As a result of this 
Oregon survey, a bill carefully prepared 
for legislative enactment “to protect the 
lives, ‘health: and morals of women and 
minor workers, establishing an. Industrial 
Welfare Commission for Women and 
Minors, prescribing 1ts powers and duties, 
and providing for the fixing of minimum 
wages and maximum hours, and standard 
of conditions of labor for such workers, 
and providing penalties for violation of 
the Act.” The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was specifically “to secure accurate 
data (1) as to the wages paid in all lines 
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of work to self-supporting women in this 
State, (2) as to the cost of living in Port- 
land and the smaller towns of the State, 
with a view to determining -whether wage- 
earning women are receiving a wage that 
permits them to live so as to preserve 
their health and their morals, and to save 
‘against future needs, (3) as to conditions 
which would affect the health and morals 
of the workers.” 

Don’t you think it is desirable for us 
to “secure accurate data” concerning these 
things in our own State? Don’t you 
think it 1s necessary that we secure this 
data in our State? How can we go on to 
improve social and economic conditions 
for women and children without them? 
_ How can we know what there is to im- 





prove? How can we know what changes 
would improve? How do we know even 
that there should be any improvement? A 
knowledge of facts is the most effective 
lever in the accomplishment of reforms 
The facts disclosed by a state-wide survey 
will not only show us what to work for. 
but, by showing so clearly the need, will 
persuade us to work for it, and thus 
help doubly to make improyement pos- 
sible. 

And so, in the words of the Hon. Mr. 
Woodruff, I would suggest that we “take 
account of stock;” in Prof. Branson’s 
phraseology, I urge that we “look the sit- 
uation straight in the face;” with Miss 
Livermore, I plead that we “turn on the 
light !” 








A State Board of Public Welfare—Scope, Duties 


Equipment and Support 
A. W. McAlister, Greensboro 








The subject which the chairman has 
- just announced was the one subject on our 
program for which a speaker could not be 
found, and it was. after both Governor 
Craig and I had searched in vain for some 
one who had thought along this line and 
was willing to speak on it, that I under- 

took to supply the vacant place. We could 
‘ have eliminated this subject from the pro- 
- gram, but without it the discussion of the 
subject of this conference, “The State, 
the County, the Municipality and the 
Social Welfare,” would have been 1ncom- 
plete. In a very few words I shall en- 
deavor to establish the contention that the 
subjects which a State Board of Public 


Welfare would deal with.are equal to if 


not greater in importance than those sub- 
jects with which the other departments of 
our State government are called upon to 
deal, and in the second place that the 


establishment of such a board is both justi- 
fied and demanded by considerations of 
public economy and efficiency. 


Its ImMPporTANCE. 


A State Board of Public Welfare would 
be a laboratory of study, research and 
practical application in the realm of social 
welfare and community service, just as 
the State Health Department is in the 
realm of the public health. Its office 
would be to conserve the social health, by 
exhaustive research and study into the 
social ills, by publication of its investi- 
gations and conclusions, and by the exer- 
cise of the same authority in the applica- 
tion of remedies which other departments 
exercise. To be more explicit, the pro- 
vince of such a board would be the same 
as our State Board of Charities, but it 
would be a greatly enlarged province. In 
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fact, the State Board of Charities with 
enlarged scope of activity, equipment and 
financial support, would be just such a 
State Board of Public Welfare as I am 
advocating. The work of such a board 
would include not only the supervision of 
State institutions, such as penitentiaries 
and other prisons and asylums, but con- 
structive study and the application of the 
proper remedies to the conditions of life 
and society which have caused the peni- 
tentiary and the asylum. This board 
should have a wide range, embracing the 
welfare of the child, and especially the 
dependent, neglected and delinquent child ; 
the welfare of the prisoner with an appli- 
cation of penalties such as will tend to re- 
form and reclaim; the welfare of society 
as a whole, with an eye to the elminina- 
tion of poverty through constructive 
charity; the abolition of abuses in public 
amusement through its constructive direc- 
tion; the extinction of the social evil by 
placing 1t where it belongs in the cata- 


logue of misdemeanors, without illogical 


and indefensible distinction between men 
and women, and by constructive reclaim- 
ing care of its unfortunates, and the cur- 
tailment even to the vanishing point of 
infractions of law and order by attention 
to the conditions which are the causes of 
lawlessness and by inducing reforms of 
such conditions. 


Prrsonat Liserry Versus tue New 
FREEDOM. 


The first and perhaps greatest obstacle 
to the establishment of such a board will 
be the ancient prejudice of interference 
with “personal liberty,” that old humbug 
which for almost a generation held back 
from our State the blessings which have 
come from the prohibition by law of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants; 
which continues to dispute with temper- 
ance its every inch of progress; which has 
been invoked in all time both by the coa- 
sumer and the vendor of outlawed liquors 
and by perpetrators of other high crimes 
and misdemeanors; and which we seldom 


if ever hear except as a justification for 
personal license. I prefer to take my cue 
in this matter of personal liberty not 
from any disciple of minimum law, of 
another day and time under conditions 
altogether different from the present, but 
from an apostle of the new freedom who, 
when he dedicated himself to the service 
of his country in his matchless inaugural 
address, broke the charm forever of the 
shiboleth, “personal liberty and minimum 
law,” by declaring in terms self-evident 
and self-convineing, that “the first duty 
of law is to keep sound the society it . 
serves.” <A State Board of Public Wel- 
fare would have to do with the poor, the 
prisoner, the unemployed, the unfortunate, 
and, in fact, with all those social condi- 
tions which produce most if not all of the 
unhappiness of society, and its activities 
would be directed to the source, to the 
root; to the abatement, to the cure, of 
such social diseases as poverty, crime, un- 
employment, lawlessness. Is there any- 
thing in all the range of government that 
is more important than the curative treat- 


ment of these social sores, these prolific 


breeders of unhappiness and misfortune ? 


Witt Ir Pay? 


Let us proceed now to the inquiry as to 
whether or not the establishment of such 
a board is justified and demanded by 
considerations of public economy and ef- 
ficiency. In other words, will it pay? 
Didi it ever occur to you that most of the 
expense of State and county government 
is incident ‘to criminal courts, prisons, 
alms houses and asylums, and that these 
constitute in the main the occasions of the 
taxes which we pay; and did it ever occur 
to you that every one of these institutions 
into whose support our taxes go can be 
dispensed with; that jails will be empty 
and asylums untenanted, just as soon as 
society and the State apply to the causes 
of jails and asylums, the efficient study 
and care and the intelligence which we 
apply to any successful business? Govern- 
ment is the public business and nothing 
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‘more. Any’private business which had in 
its organization such sources of prevent- 
able loss as prisons and asylums, and made 
no effort to eliminate that loss would not 
only go broke, but would be an everlasting 
disgrace to the people responsible for run- 
ning the business that way. 
Board of Public Welfare, such as we are 
considering, a board that would stay on 
the job in earnest, after the fashion of our 
State Board of Health for example, would 
not only not cost the State anything, but 
would in time save enough in the curtail- 
ment of crime and insanity and blindness 
and poverty and other social ills to defray 
all the other expenses of government; for 
we must not forget that every criminal or 
insane or dependent person represents not 
only so much*misfortune to himself and 
society but so much cold cash that has to 
be put up for his support, or to put it still 
better, so much reckless, needless waste 
Have I or have I not made out my case 
that a State Board of Public Welfare is 


A State’ 


of sufficient importance to warrant its 
being co-ordinate in equipment and finan- 
cial support with other departments of our 
State government and that its establish- 
ment is not only justified but demanded 
by considerations of public economy and 
efficiency? I am of the opinion that there 
is no voluntary organization or unofficial 
bureau that can by any possibility supply 
the need of such a State Board of Public 
Welfare as I am proposing; but until 7% 
becomes an actuality, let us look to that 
agency of magnificent opportunity and 
potentiality, the Community Service Bu- 
reau to fulfill these purposes as far as 
it can. And I wish to suggest in conclu- 
sion, that this conference be placed in 
close alliance with the Community Service 
Bureau, and that such alliance cannot be 
too close or too intimate so long as there 
is no eclipse of the social welfare, and its 
various phases have their proper empha- 
sis and attention. 








Home for the Wayward Girl or Reformatory 
for the Fallen Women—Which First? 


Dr. A. A. McGeachy, Charlotte. 





If I were obliged to answer this ques- 
tion categorically I should say a home for 
the wayward girl, upon the principle that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure; or, as Gypsy Smith put it: “A 
fence around the. edge of a precipice 1s 
better than a hospital at its base.” The 
bones broken by a woman’s fall are not 
soon mended. If, therefore, the State 
should offer me here and now my choice 
between a home for wayward girls and a 
reformatory for fallen women, if it should 
say you may have one but not both, I 
should answer, give us the home. _ 

It was because they had no real home 


that many wayward girls became fallen 


women, and where they have been given 
homes many wayward girls have been sav- 
ed from becoming fallen women. I have | 
carefully analyzed the reports of a dozen 
correctional institutions in the North and 
Northwest and discovered these facts: 

1st. That many of the girls left school 
with an insufficient education. Out of 
948 only 13 had reached the high school. 

2nd. That most of those who had lived 
at home were characterized as “idle.” 

3rd. That the majority of those who 
worked did so in places where they were 
responsible for their own chaperonage, 
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such as factories, hotels, telephone offices, 
and stores. 

4th. That their companions were in- 
variably bad—in 83 cases out of 92—and 
their parents defective or immoral. 

5th. That their habits had been loud 
talking, loafing, late hours, and a general 
masculine self-assertiveness, and the only 
charge preferred against them at first was 
that they were unruly, disobedient -and 
hard to control. 

I found further that in the vast major- 
ity of cases these girls when taken into 
the home in time, disappointed the gloomy 
expectations of those who knew them, and 


evolved into self-respecting and respected . 


womanhood. I should say, therefore, the 
State give us a home for the wayward 
girl, a place beautiful in appearance and 
wholesorne in spirit where she may enjoy, 
perhaps for the first time, the advantages 
of famuty affection and ict contr i 
Aud I should tell the State what it doesn’t 
know, that those for whom we ask this 
are not foreigners, but Americans—only 

33 out of 2,240 were foreigners—and 
that in every institution whose record I 
examined, save one, there were girls from 
North Carolina. We ought to take care 
of our own. 

But [ shall not answer the question cate- 
gorically, nor leave the fallen to their fate. 
I admit that those who are simply in 
danger are more hopeful than those who 
are already damned. I admit that the 
number of professionals is much smaller 
than the number of clandestines—in the 
proportion of about ten to one, and that 
means that there are more of those who 
keep hope through the concealment of 
their sin than those who have abandoned 
hope because of its exposure. I admit that 
the mire is deep and the precipice is steep, 
yet still there are some who struggle out 
and up. I could name you perhaps a half 
dozen in this city who are living happily 
with their husbands. Within the last 
three weeks one who had come here as a 
professional, went away as a bride, and 


only yesterday I had a letter from one 


‘who lived in the disreputable part of our 


city, but is now the loyal wife of a good 
man in another part of the State. I shall © 
read you the: letter, but not allow it pub- 


lished, and I shall suppress in reading it 


what might betray the author. 

These women escaped by marriage. It 
is the only way now open to them. North 
Carolina, which has a place for all other 
Pifornitae has none for these. . We 
have a pistes for criminals—the eae 
tiary; a place for the insane—the asylum ; 
a place for the indigent—the poor house; 
a place for orphans—our orphan homes; a 
a place for the sick—our hospitals; a place 
for the blind, our deaf, the feeble-minded ; 
a place for bad boys, but no place for 
bad girls. They are haled before the 
courts, they are fined, they are driven on. 
When we say to them get out of this life 
they ask us: “Where shall we go; what 
shall we do?” 

If so many of them escape through 
marriage—the only way now open to 
them—what might we expect if they were 
furnished an institution that would take 
them, hold them, control them and will- 
ingly or even against their will, provide | 
them the opportunity of repuilding their 
shattered lives and regaining a place in 
human society. 

I propose, therefore, as a final answer 
to the question asked an institution of a 
dual character. One that shall be both a 
home and a reformatory. 

In rude outline this institution should 
embody the following features: It should 
be built and supported by the State for 
the entire State, and controlled by.a board 
appointed by the Governor and approved 
by the Senate. This board should consist of 
both men and women of the highest char- 
acter, and include a physician well skilled 
in the. treatment of venereal diseases 
and of humane and benevolent disposition. 
The commitments should be by courts and 
magistrates for an indefinite period (not 
to exceed, however, three years), and the 
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beard be given power of parole and dis- 
charge. Those paroled should be required 
to communicate each month with the 
board or its executive committee, and in 
addition the board should have a local 
committee of three—say of two women 
and a man, in the town where the girl 
has gone to live—who would report back 
to the board, upon blanks provided for 
that purpose, such questions as to how she 
is spending her time, succeeding in busi- 
ness, and the character of the companions 
she keeps. The institution should be built 
on. the cottage plan in the interest of a 
proper classification. and new buildings 
added from time to time by the State or 
private philanthropy. The institution 
should provide a place for babies until the 
age of two, and then endeavor to secure 
homes for them if the mother has not been 
discharged or is incompetent to care for 
them. It should teach the inmates useful 
employments: how to cook, sew, care for 


the house, dress-making, growing flowers 
for sale, and whatever else may fit them 
to care for a home or win an honest liveli- 
hood. The Bible should be read and 
prayer offered every day, religious ser- 
vices held every Sunday, and every oppor- 
tunity offered under suitable conditions 
for godly men and women to speak with 
them personally about their soul’s salva- 
tion. The board must endeavor to secure 


employment for them when they have been 


discharged or find homes for them. Girls 
should be allowed a partnership in the 
profits of what they create, or paid a small 
wage, so that when discharged they may 
have something to live on until they are 
settled. _Comprehensively the manage- 
ment of such an institution should be 
thoroughly fraternal in spirit and Christ- 
like in motive, and the triple purpose of 
saving body, sould and spirit, kept steadily , 
in view. 


The Municipality and the Social Welfare 


Preventive and Constructive Police Administration, and the 
Enlargement of Police Duties to Include Health and 
Sanitation and Welfare Work. 


D. Hiden Ramsey, Asheville 








When this Republic was established 
through the wisdom and foresight of our 
fathers, the American people were rural, 
responding to the environment of the 
rural man and obeying the thought and 
~ impulses of the man who draws his liveli- 
hood from the soil and who lives some- 
what apart from his fellow-beings. At 
that time there were not ten real cities in 
the entire thirteen colonies. But great 
changes have come with the passage of a 
century and a quarter. Today one-half of 
our population are city-dwelling, thinking 
the thoughts and living the lives of the 


city man. There are considerably more 
people living today in New York City 
than lived in the entire United States in 
1790. 

And out of all this development has 
come to us the knottiest problem with 
which we have to deal—the city. In a 
large measure the progress of our nation 
is bound up inextricably with the progress 


_of those many cities that have attracted 


within their borders such a generous por- 
tion of our population. Up untul the out- 
break of the War Between the States, the 
American citizen thought very largely in 
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terms of the individual State to which he 
owed his primary allegiance. But the 
outcome of this war changed the center 
of gravity and taught the American peo- 
ple to think in terms of their Union. Now 
we are coming into the time when a large 
share of our people must, in the nature of 
things, think in terms of those cities where 
they chance to live and move and have 
their being. 
Did you ever pause to consider the mul- 
titude of duties which a well-ordered and 
progressive city is called upon to perform ? 
J dare say that you cannot enumerate off- 
hand any real definite benefits that the 
United States or the State of North Caro- 
line confers upon you. Of course, they 
do confer benefits; otherwise, they would 
not exist. But the benefits are general 
and aloof, and do not touch us intimately 
in our workaday life. But the city being 
the most 
government carries its activities into the 
everyday life of its residents. Take this 
city as an illustration. It -polices the 
homes of its citizens; 1t safeguards their 
health, 1t educates then children; it pro- 


tects their property from the ravages of - 


fire; it furnishes them pure water; it pro- 
vides for them clean, well-paved, well- 
lighted streets. The citiizens of Charlotte 
probably pay more direct taxes—I refer 
to direct taxes—to the city of Charlotte 
than they do to the County of Mecklen- 
burg, the State of North Carolina, and 
the United States all combined. 

The city is the most intimate, the most 
direct, the most responsible of all the govy- 
ernments under which an American can 
hve. It is in municipal matters where 
public opinion can crystalize most easily 
and can make its wishes known in the 
most forcible manner to those in authority. 

But the strength of the city is also its 
weakness. Whenever you herd large 
masses of people into a small area, you 
are forced to deal with human beings in 
their most trying environment. When- 
ever you have a large number of men 


advanced form of local self- 


striving for the same elbow room, you can 
have either a mob or an ordered dem- 
ocracy, according to the temper of the 
leadership. Humanity finds its two ex- 
treme levels easiest in congested popula- 
tions. A great city, by virtue of the very 
conditions that gave birth to it, brings 
out alike the best and the worst in human- 
kind. It is in the city where the extremes 
flourish most—wealth and poverty; vice 


and virtue, independence and dependence. 
The citizen surrenders a more liberal 


portion of his personal liberties to his city . 
than to any other governmental organism, 
because the city is called upon to deal 
more intimately with the details of his 
hfe. 

And so the city is alike the hope and 


despair of our civilization. It is the hope 


in that its opportunities for rich service 
are so unbounded. It is the despair in’ 
that the demands made upon it are so 
exacting and the human agencies through 
which it must achieve its purpose are 
sometimes so unsympathetic, so corrupt 
or so fragile. Even now our cities are 
furnishing models of both governmental 
efficiency and governmental shiftlessness. 
We find numberless municipalities arising 
from social indifference that has charac- 
terized their past programs and striving 
manfully to meet all the responsibilities of 
a forward-looking city. And then there 
are those other cities which are merely 
satisfied with the small spheres of activity 
which never lock beyond the patent, prac- 
tical necessities. 

The social welfare interests of a city are 
naturally very broad and I can only hope 
to touch upon a few of the larger phases 
of the subject. The creed of a city should 
contain four solemn determinations: 

1. In the first place, a city should make 
the solemn determination that no child 
within its borders shall be released upon 
society as an economic factor, until that 
child has received the best intellectual 
equipment that a high order of civiliza- 
tion can offer. 
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2. In the second place, a city should 
pledge itself to the conviction that public 
health is a public asset, and should obli- 
gate itself to exercise its full governmental 
powers in checking the spread of disease 
and in making healthy and wholesome the 
environment of the city-dwelling man. 

3. In the third place, a city must ever 
remember the unpleasant fact that we 
have at the bottom of our society a pau- 
perized element, constituting a social. dan- 
ger and confounding all the claims of a 
democracy; and that as yet no city has 
ever met this problem in the spirit and 
with the agencies that have approximated 
a solution. 

4. In the fourth place, a city should 
ever keep before it the knowledge that 
through the institutions and customs that 
it has built up or suffered to exist, it is 
responsible in a large measure for the 
crime and criminals in its midst. 

The first and the most important item 
in the social welfare program of a city 
should not be its educational system. We 
have made the proud boast that the oppor- 
tunities of securing an education at the 
public expense shall be extended to every 
child within our borders. It was indeed a 
proud boast and it was indeed a sturdy 
idealism that set its face so resolutely to- 
ward its achievement. But we have long 
since learned that while education was as 
magic to the varying elements that came 
under its influence, our conception of edu- 
cation was too circumscribed. And <0 
we have broadened the meaning of educa- 
tion so as to include every conceivable 
factor that may enter into the mental, 
moral and physical progress of the child. 
It is no longer a simple question of the 
three R’s; it is the more intricate question 
_ of equipping the growing child to meet all 
the multitudinous problems of a changing 
era. The most inspiring chapter in the 
history of American municipal govern- 
ment is the story of the efforts of the cities 
to put more power and strength and vision 
- into our’school system. We have begun 


to recognize the physical element in edu- 
cation and we are building adequate play- 
grounds for the schools, we are instituting 
medical inspection of the school children, 
we are constructing our new buildings in 
such a manner as to make them provide 
for such matters as eye-strain and proper 
ventilation. 

And even in the midst of this effort to 
popularize education we are beginning to 
realize that every child has his individu- 
ality and that the school must be so or- 
dered as to strenthgen this individuality 
by using it as the avenue of approach to 
the mental processes of the child. The 
result is that vocational education is be- 
ing attempted on a larger scale than ever 
before in the effort to appeal to this imdi- 
viduality. Special classes are also pro- 
vided for retardation and delinquent 
pupils—those students who lose out,in the 
general “lock-step” of the grade system, 
and who can only progress through in- 
struction designed for their individual 
needs. The public school is the great 
social welfare agency of the municipal 
government of today. If the success with 
which an experiment has met in Gary, In- 
diana, may be regarded as a warrant for 
prophecy, we may look forward to the 
time when the school will bulk still more 
largely in the daily life of the American 
child. 

In the matter of importance, the pres- 
ervation of the public health treads rather 
closely on the heels of the public schools 
in the social welfare program of a city. 
Public health as a governmental concern 
is naturally deserving of more attention 
in a city than in the rural district, for 
when we group. large numbers of people 
into a small area we multiply the dangers 
of contagion and infection by increasing 
many fold the people affected by an un- 
healthy situation. 

The attitude of a city toward the public 
health springs from the belief that public 
health is a public asset, and that no indi- 
vidual should be permitted to harbor a 
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condition that will endanger the mass. 


And so we who live in the cities are hedged . 


on every side by laws and ordinances 
enacted for the preservation of the public 
health. Our children must be vaccinated 
before they are admitted to the public 
schools; our houses are quarantined if any 
member of our family has any serious 
contagious disease; the cows that furnish 


us milk are tuberculin tested and the milk 


must show a safe bacterial count; the res- 
taurants are regularly inspected and must 
qualify under certain minimum require- 
ments of cleanliness; any plumbing in- 


stalled in our homes must be sanitary’ 


according to the demands of the city 
plumbing code; we must keep our prem- 
ises free from filth and the city facilitates 
this by removing all garbage after it has 
been properly collected. by the resident. 

In all these regards the North Carolina 
cities are doing excellent work, but there 
are two phases of the general health prob- 
lem which we have not met so bravely thus 
far. I refer to the housing problem and 
the park problem. We have a State law 
prescribing certain structural require- 
ments for houses, but this law was enacted 
to protect the house against fire and the 
tenant against general unsafe construc- 
tion; we have city ordinances prohibiting 
general unsanitary conditions on any 
property. But there are houses that com- 
ply with both the State law and the city 
ordinances, yet are unfit to be called the 
home of any child. These houses are im- 
properly ventilated, improperly lghted, 
and generally dangerous to the health of 
anyone who must occupy them for any 
appreciable length of time. 

In the second place, I do not believe 
there is a single city in North Carolina 
that has an adequate number of properly 
equipped, properly located and properly 
supervised public parks where its citi- 
zens, old and young, can find recreation 
facilities. 

Poverty, with all its by-products in this 
country, is very largely mobilized in the 
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cities where the economic strife is keenest 


and where the necessities of life come, 


highest to those in want. It is difficult to 


define poverty because it is difficult to 


determine the point at which the few be- 


come many. But in general we can con- — 


sider those as- being poor whose labor does 


-not bring to them sufficient return to 


minister to the simple physical needs. And 
if the element of hope be taken from their 


lives they are poor indeed. If we extend 
the meaning of poverty so as to regard it | 


more as a question of opportunity than of 


bread, then poverty is the supreme prob- 


lem of our cities. All roads lead to it; 
all those questions of race and illiteracy 
and crime and disease go back to it as 
the fountain-head. ‘The man weighted 
down by poverty is only a half-man; he 


is the defective, the delinquent, the de- — 


pendent member of our society. He is 
both a loss anda peril. He is a social loss 
because the so-called. opportunities of our 
democracy have passed over him to no 
purpose. He is-an economic ne’er-do-well 


and a moral laggard; he contradicts in his 


life all the preachments of our democracy. 
He is a social peril in that the wants of 


his life stiffen him into opposition to au- 


thority and progress. Macauley many 


years ago predicted the downfall of the — 


American Republic, declaring: that this 
nation would go down like swine over a 
steep place to destruction. The hand that 
would be raised against the nation, ac- 


cording to Macauley, would be that of the — 


poor and the discontented classes. 

Today the ideas of the cities seem to be 
clearer on this subject than at any other 
time. 


inate giving, and we are realizing thai 


everyone who applies for help, does not — 


need help and should not be given help. 
We: are studying the causes of poverty 


and striving to attain efficiency rather — 
than display. As Benjamin Franklin put ~ 
it, the cities are attempting to help the — 
‘not in their poverty, but rather — 


people 


We have learned that there is such 
a thing as harm flowing from indiscrim- — 
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out of their poverty.” 
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The tendency 18 


toward the centralization in a city de- 


partment of all the forces, private and 


_ public, that stand for charities and cor- 


rections, for so much strength in the past 


_ has been dissipated by lack of concerted 


effort. The municipalities are trying 
through governmental action, to remedy 


all those social conditions associated with 


4 poverty either as cause or effect. 


Above 
all, the charity of the city is objective 


rather than subjective; it is interested in 


results—in healthier, happier, more serv- 


- iceable citizens—rather than in any spirit- 


_ ual satisfaction that comes from giving; 


its motto is: “He took him by the hand 
and lifted him up,” rather than: “The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 

I have been requested to touch very 


_ briefly on “Preventive and Constructive 
_ Police Administration and the Enlarge- 


ment of Police Duties to Include Health 
and Sanitation and Welfare Work.” 
- Ten. years ago it would have been im- 


_ possible to have spoken on such a subject 


__ except in the spirit of prophecy, for then 
_ there was no active connection between 
the police force and the social welfare 


- activities of the municipalities. 


i 
. 
ie 


They rep- 
resented two distinct fields of endeavor 
with no common point of contact. ‘To 


i have suggested any sympathetic relation 


ih 
‘ 
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__as preposterous by the city-dweller. 
a policeman was a bully whose sole aim 


Re, . 


- with a similar realizing sense. 


between the two would have been hooted 
Why, 


He 


in life was to vaunt his authority. 


was a peculiarly bulky and uniformed 
-shape of necessary evil who came into 


his power by virtue of his party services 
and who intoxicated with his own author- 
ity, was determined to intoxicate others 

Unfortun- 


ately he was necessary to the enforcement 


~ of the law and as such must be endured. 


4 


But we have progressed far in the field 


of police administration since this state 


of things obtained. Now there is such 1 


‘ reality as constructive police administra- 


Se as Nh 


tion; now the police force of our cities 
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can be utilized in the furtherance of the 
social welfare program of the municipal- 
1qles. 

Under the most advanced system for 
the selection of the personnel of a munici- 
pal police ‘department the police officer 
must satisfy the most rigid physical re- 
quirements; he must be of irreproachable 
character; he must be of courteous ad- 
dress; he ine be mentally alert and must 
possess infinite judgment and courage. His 
duties are to preserve the peace, to en- 
torce the law, to protect life and property, 
to prevent and detect crime, and to arrest 
violators of the law. He is vested with 
more power than any other official of our 
city governments, for in a sense he em- 
bodies the sovereignty of these govern- 
ments. There is more salary and more 
dignity attaching to other offices. But 
who has such a summary control over the 
liberties of the citizen? And, after all, 
isn’t liberty the fundamental fact in our 
political organism? There is romance to 
his work, for it often carries him into 
danger as he stands as the buffer between 
the law-abiding citizen and the criminal 
element, between the city and those things 
that are antagonizing the best interests of 
his city. ; 

The policeman is indeed the hero of 
our American city life. The shame of it 
all is that we have been so long in recog- 
nizing his official worth and in giving him 
an opportunity for a full, free play of bis 
powers. Instead of teaching him the sac- 
redness of his charge and the dignity of 
his labors, we allowed him to become the 
football of politicians. 

Because of the great authority vested in 
him, and because of the exceptional op- 
portunity for securing practical knowl- 
edge that his daily work affords, the 
policeman can probably do more thar 
any other city official in serving all those 
movements that tend to advance the social 
welfare of a community. While he is 
the embodiment of the armed force of a 
city, he should also carry with him in his 
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daily patrol that gentler view of things 
which every city is trying to advance. 

The policeman is primarily a peace of 
ficer; he is charged with the duty of pre- 
serving the public peace. But there are 
two distinct methods of preserving the 
public peace. The most sensational and 
the crudest way is to enforce the penalties 
for the violations of the law after the 
peace and dignity of the city have. been 
outraged. The more modest and efficient 
way is to set contrary forces in motion 
that will prevent any such violations. 
Society is primarily interested in secing 
that an undesirable situation never de- 
velops; it only exacts punishment because 
it believes that punishment may deter the 
criminal from repeating the same viola- 
tion. We have ecased to punish in the 
spirit of revenge; we punish a violation 
in the spirit of prevention. But it 1s in- 
finitely wiser to prevent the original oc- 
currence. And the cities are impressing 
the importance of prevention upon its of- 
ficers of the law. We are disregarding 
the old practice of judging the efficiency 
of an officer by the number of arrests he 
makes; our new standard is to appraise 
the worth of a policeman by the number of 
arrests that he never has to make. 

The duties of the policeman are being 
broadened so as to include other activities 
than the mere enforcement of the criminal 
laws. He sees much that goes on under 
the clean and lawful exterior of a great 
city; he knows much about the seamy side 
of municipal life. And the thoughtful 
cities are teaching him to use this knowl- 
edge in preserving the public health and 
in providing charity for those in need. 
The American policeman is now what the 
Continental policeman has been these 
many years—something more than a 
simple arresting officer. He is also a 
sanitary inspector and a charity inspector. 
His duty is not only to keep his beat free 
from crime; he is also charged with the 
duty of keeping his beat clean and healthy, 
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and of seeing that no one suffers through 
want of the necessities of life. 
The policeman should be the friend 


ee, a 


rather than the enemy of the people. — 


Sometimes it is necessary that he use 
force but he should ever remember that he 


is in a sense a field agent of the gentle, 


idealistic thought of the city. Whule he 
is the disciplinarian of a delinquent and 
immoral people; he is also their teacher. 
And whatever else may be the attribute of 
a good officer, he should be the friend of 
the children on his beat. 


He is indeed an’ ~ 


unworthy officer to whom children cannot ._ 


go in faith and friendship for counsel and 
advice. 


And now, in conclusion, let me speak a — 


word in the spirit of moralizing. Our 
cities will advance social welfare just to 
the extent that we want them to advance 
social welfare. The greatest single force 
in this country is public opinion. 
the crystalized thought of the majority otf 
the people speaking out on some particular 
issue. Sometimes it is right; sometimes 
wrong, but almost .invariably it is all- 
powerful. We who share in this public 


opinion in the cities and contribute our - 


voice to its final expression, rest under the 
very solemn responsibility of seeing that 
it is always shaped toward the right. We 


should never suffer a good cause to die or 


a bad cause to survive for lack of a public 
opinion. Ours is a democracy, but democ- 
racies are sometimes wrong.. We must 
make it a part of our civic responsibility 
to see that the mistakes of democracy are 
as few as possible. — Up | 
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Above all, love your city—not because” 


of what it is, but rather because of what it 
may become because of your active af- 
fections. Yield unto your city that same 
measure of affection which the Hebrews of 
old yielded unto their Holy City, Jeru- 
salem: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning. If 
I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer 
not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 


'* al, ~~ 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Different 
Sessions of the Charlotte Conference 








On THE SCHOOL AND THE SOCIAL 
WELFARE. 


Resolved: 1. That we recognize in the 
school, supported by all the people, and 
‘belonging to all the people, irrespective 
of class or creed, a most efficient and 
deniocratic agency for promoting the 
social welfare of all the people, that we 
favor the adequate equipment of the 
school in teachers, buildings, grounds, and 
funds for maintenance, for its wider use 
as a community center for the advance- 
ment of the intellectual, social, moral and 
industrial welfare of all the people, adults 
_as well as children, and that to this end 
we pledge our hearty support; that we 
commend the Farm Life Schools as an 
important and advanced step in the direc- 
tion of community center schools for min- 
-istering to the needs of rural communi- 
ties and advancing their social welfare, 
and we pledge our aid and encouragement 
in the establishment and upbuilding of 
such schools in every county in the State. 

9. That as intelligence is an essential 
foundation for social welfare, we pledge 
our active support, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to the “Moonlight School” as a 
practical means of instructing adults that 
cannot read and write and others of limit- 
ed education in every community, that 
they may contribute more to the social 
welfare, and that, for the honor and the 
_ reputation of the State, illiteracy in North 
Carolina may be wiped out forever. 

3. That we welcome the organization 
of the State Bureau of Community Ser- 
~ vice with its emphasis on the community 
idea as a basis of social and educational 
_ progress, and the organization of Com- 


munity Leagues for the promotion there- 
of, and urge our members to co-operate 
in the establishment of such leagues. 





Whereas, the happiness and prosperity 
of the people and their physical, moral 
and educational progress are largely de- 
pendent upon the social welfare, be 1t— 

Resolved: 1. That the social progress 
of the community is not only a proper but 
a vital subject for the attention of State, 
county and municipal authorities, and 
that one of the first duties “of law’” where- 
ever administered is “to keep sound the 
society it serves.” 

9. That the proper province of munic- 
ipal and police administration 1s not mere- 
ly to administer the finances and build 
streets and police thoroughfares, but that 
it should embrace all constructive and pre- 
ventive policies looking to the well being 


and betterment of the community and that 


efficient police administration should em- 
brace not merely the parading of streets 
with the power of arrest, but should in- 
elude health and sanitation and welfare 
work. : 

_ 3. In order to give the social welfare 
its proper place in the eyes of the law and 
society and in order that the happiness 
aud prosperity of the people may be best 
served through the promotion of the social 
welfare, this convention favors either the 
establishment of a State Board of Public 
Welfare or such enlargement ofthe State 
Board of Charities as to make it co-ordin- 
ate in scope, equipment, support and use- 
fulness with such other departments of our 
State government as the State Board of 
Health. 
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Resolved: That the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service put itself 
on record as endorsing the excellent work 
of the Jackson Training School at Con- 
cord, and at the same time urge the doub- 
lng of its capacity as one of the State’s 
greatest needs today. 





Resolved: That the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service endorse 
the idea of a State-wide celebration of 
the Shakespeare Ter-Centenary, and urges 
that these celebrations be extended to all 
schools, colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions, to communities as such, and to 
clubs and similar organizations through- 
out the State. 





Resolved: That we believe that it is 
neither necessary nor wise in North Caro- 
ine to make wage-earners out of children 
of tender years. It should not be per- 
mitted. We stand for the enactment and 
enforcement of the uniform child labor 
law. 





Resolved: That the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service endorse the 
movement to establish one or more insti- 
tutions for the rescue and correction of 
wayward girls and fallen women, and that 
the following committee be appointed to 
study the problem with a view to deter- 
mining the exact character of the insti- 
tution or institutions to be established: 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, Dr. A. A. McGeachy, 
Mrs. Thos. W. Lingle, Mr. A. W. Mc- 
Alister, and Dr. Clarence Poe. 





Resolved: That on account of the bur- 
densome nature of the work devolving 
upon the president of this organization 
and in order that the office may serve the 
purpose to the largest extent possible of 
developing leadership for the social wel- 
fare, no one shall be elected to succeed 
himself in this office. 





In view that heredity is now considered 


fe 


a 
che prime cause of most cases of feeble- 
mindedness, insanity and crime; be it— 

Resolved: That a committee of three 
be appointed by the chairman to study 
and report to the next annual meeting of 
this convention the advisibility of having 
some legislation passed looking to the 
prevention of feeblemindedness, insanity 
and crime. | 





Resolved: That the Conference for 
Social Service endorse the movement now 
on foot looking to the regulation of moy- 


ing picture shows by national as well as 


State censorship. 





Resolved: That the Conference for 
Social Service endorse the observance of 
“Baby Week” in local communities, and 
urge the co-operation of our State organ- 
izations in making these observances of 
educational and practical value. 

Resolved: That: the Conference for 
Social Service recognize the real need of 
a State-wide survey of the social and eco- 


nomic condition of women and girls, and. 


appoint a committee to investigate the 
means of having such a survey made. 


Whereas, the North Carolina Sunday 
School Association has, for almost two 
years, had before other State-wide organ- 
izations of the State, a request that they 


join the Sunday School Association in 


appointing committees of five to meet 
and form a council on ways and means 
for closer and more effective co-operation 
on the part of all of them; therefore, 
be 1t— | 

Resolved: That the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service at this ses- 
sion join the North Carolina Sunday 
School Association in this request and 
name its committee at once. 

Whereas the problem of poverty is an 
ever-present and constantly painful one, 
one too which can better be met by intel- 
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ligent and systematic effort than by 
sporadic charity, and one finally which 
peculiarly devolves upon the church by 
bequest of its great Head, our Lord ae 
Savior, the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service therefore resolves: 


1st. That more thought and study must 
be given to the causes of poverty and to 
methods for eradicating them. 

2nd. That emphasis must be laid on 
intelligent service, rather than on unin- 
telligent, impulsive giving of material 
things. 

3rd. That there should be closer and 
more efficient co-operation among all soci- 
eties and organizations of whatever kind 
that are interested in the poverty problem. 

4th. We recommend to our governing 
board that the expenses of at least the 
General Secretary be paid to the annual 
conventions. — 

5th. We recommend to the Executive 
Committee of the North Carolina Con- 
ference that more time be given to the 
discussion of organized charities in our 
annual programs, inasmuch as all philan- 
thropie and charitable work of the most 
effective kind rests upon case work which 
is preeminently characteristic of associ- 
ated charities. 

6th. That we endorse the Charlotte As- 
sociated Charities Committee’s bill on 
wife desertion and non-support, and that 
we pledge our respective societies and our- 
selves to work for the enactment of this 
bill into law. 


Since it has been called to the attention 
of the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service that there exists in a great 
number of North Carolina schools con- 
ditions which, in case of fire, would result 
in panic al possible loss ME life; and, 

Whereas, the great danger seems to lie 
in the rapid spread of. fire and smoke up 
through open stairways; therefore, be 1t— 

Resolved: That this Conference go on 
record record as endorsing the work now 
being done by the North Carolina Insur- 


c 
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ance Department in placing on all new 
schools and as many old school buildings 
as possible, the safe and convenient means 
of ingress and egress known as the tower 
stairs. 

Tt is the sense of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service that the 
chief concern of the church, society and 
the State is the welfare of the ehildeirse 
far as it is possible all forces and institu- 
tions working for the welfare of the child 
should be coordinated and work in har- 
mony. To this end: 

Resolved: That a special committee of 
five be created, to be known as the “Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Society and 
the State for the Welfare of the Child;” 
that Rev. W. H. Adams of Charlotte, be 
made chairman, and that he and the pres- 
ident select the other members for the 
next year, and thereafter the chairman be 
selected by the president and they select 
the other members; that this committee 
be instructed to co-operate with such or- 
ganizations as may desire to co-operate 
with this committee. 





Believing that exceptional service de- 
serves special mention, this conference de- 
sires to make record of its appreciation of 
the splendid work of our retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. A. W. McAlister. The success 
of this, our greatest meeting so far, is due 
largely to his tireless, unselfish and wise 
direction. of its work, not only during this 
session, but throughout the year. Although 
we recognize with regret his retirement as 
president, we obtain some redress by regis- 
tering our claim on his future services as 
a permanent asset of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service. 





Resolved: That the thanks and appre- 
elation of this convention for interest 
shown, courtesies extended and co-oper- 
ation given be expressed by a rising vote 
to the good people of Charlotte who have 
made the convention welcome in their 
midst; to the Charlotte Central Commit- 
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tee and the sub-committees, whose thor- 
oughness and painstaking preparations 
and whose efficient attention to every de- 
tail have contributed so greatly to the 
pleasure and success of the convention; 
to the Woman’s Club of Charlotte for 
eracious attentions; to the press of the 
State, secular and religious, especially to 
the newspapers of Charlotte, who have 
made such substantial contribution to the 
advertising of the convention throughout 
the State; to the speakers, both. from 
the outside and the inside of the State, 
upon whose presence and efforts the value 
and success of the convention has been so 





largely dependent; to the city of Char- 
lotte for the use of the Auditorium; to the 
First Baptist Church and the Charlotte 
Library for their hospitable entertain- 
ment, and to any and all who have as- 
sisted in any way in the carrying out: of 
the program of this convention. 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections will be held at Indianapolis, 
May 10-17. Mr. William T, Cross, City 
Club Building, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill., is General Secretary and 
Treasurer. 








Dr. Howard E. Rendthaler, Winston-Salem 


| 





In discussing the relation of the church 
to the child, it might be easy to heap up 
adverse criticism upon the church and to 
chide it for many neglected duties; to 
rebuke it for blindness to opportunity, and 
to reproach it for confusion of method, 
and for indirectness of effort. 

I shall not take this point of view—in 
good conscience I cannot, for I am far 
more impressed with what the church has 
done and is doing for child life than dis- 
tressed over what it has left undone. 

I certainly have no reasonable fault to 
find with what the church offered me as 
a child, and I can most happily testify 
that it is continually doing more for my 
children than it did for me. I indeed do 
not believe that the church is unmindful 
of this its first duty—the care of the child. 

Nor in discussing these relations of 
church to child, have I any intention to 
seek to present some new idea as to method 
of approach, or to advocate some radical 
modification of the church’s program with 


the child. 





Relation of the Church to the Child 
| 





Not that it is too difficult to suggest 
some novel scheme, which in proportion 
to its grotesqueness might win a certain 
artificial attention, but I am not aware 
that there is any need that the church de- 
part from present methods in order to con- 
tinue to solve this question with reason- 
able success. Not long ago I read the 
supposedly advanced view of one who de- 
plored what he felt. was a certain harden- 
ing of the child mind toward Jesus Christ, 
due to the fact that from very early years 
nearly every Christian child has become 
familiar with the details of the life of 
Jesus Christ and especially with the in- 
timate facts regarding His death. How 
much better, advances this writer, 1f no 
child anywhere could know or ever hear 


the story of the Suffering Christ until - 


perhaps the age of fourteen years had been 
reached. ‘Think, said he, of the marvelous 
freshness of impression if upon these riper 
years there first burst the tragic view of 
the Cross. 

But I cannot find myself in any agree- 


ii i 
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ment with this view. I certainly do not 
find myself that the facts regarding the 
eruel death of Christ have in any way 
tended to become commonplace, although 
I cannot remember the time when I did 
not know that: ““He was lead as a lamb to 
the slaughter and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His 
mouth.” On the contrary are not one’s 
clearest impressions of the personal Christ 
the very impressions that are rooted in 
the early experiences of childhood? Is 
there not an open-eyed, straight-forward- 
ness in a child’s first love for Jesus Christ ? 

Such long standing and intimate ac- 

quaintance with Jesus Christ, far from 
breeding that contempt which is tradition- 
ally supposed to spring from familiarity, 
first begets and then develops a faith- 
filled friendliness with the Savior. Some 
such form of acquaintanceship every 
church seems to be striving to promote in 
. the early stages of child life. 
What inviting opportunities are afford- 
ed by the special seasons of the church 
year when with the utmost naturalness the 
various stages of Christ’s life may be pre- 
sented to the child mind—a mind made 
even more ‘plastic and receptive by a 
sense of the fitness of occasion with 
theme. Every child is open to the Beth- 
-lehem story in the Christmas tide, and 
what is much more important, is peculiar- 
ly susceptible to the persuasiveness of this 
same story amidst the suggestively appro- 
- priate environment of Christmas. 

The simple and unaffected telling of 
the manger story can become for many, 
even little children, an open gate into the 
child’s first love for the Savior. That 
artist who pictured among the worshiping 
shepherds a little lad looking ever so 
earnestly upon the new born babe, may 
perchance not have had direct Scriptural 
authority for the introduction of the rev- 
erent lad, but no one can deny that he 
knew the child mind and was only fore- 
casting the great army of coming children 
who through all the years would gather 


Or 
Ge 


in reverent and adoring love and faith 
beside Bethlehem’s manger bed. 

And incidentally how much greater is 
the pity that sometimes even the church’s 
Christmas, so far as the children are con- 
cerned, is distracted into the foolish clatter 
of a mere musical medly. 

So, too, the Passion, Death, Burial and 
Resurrection of our Lord certainly carry 
their own and direct appeal to the child 
mind. Why! They claim the child’s 
really fascinated attention and when 
simply, truly and affectionately told, win 
again and again an answering love from 
the child heart. This deals with the fun- 
damental relation that the church owes to 
the child, 1. e.: That every child may have 
a child’s chance in a child’s way to really 
know Jesus Christ as his own personal 
Savior. 

It is a long way to ask in all details 
just how each church is addressing itself 
to this attractive task. All this would be 
a story impossible of mere narration still 
less of analysis within the few minutes 
now granted. This would be the story of 
every range of church practice from De- 
cision Day to Chatechetical Instruction, 
Pastor’s Class, Baptism and Confirmation. 

But at the bottom of all these methods 
needs continually to be found the patient 
effort of those who labor toward a con- 
scious acceptance of Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Savior towards calling and work, a 
real love for Him and a sense of His 
real presence for purposes of individual 
help and guidance. To be sure this ac- 
eeptance will be in a child’s way, and this 
sense of His presence will be in a very 
unstudied child way, and His help will 
be sought and. appropriated in a very 
simple and friendly manner of a child; 
but in the very simplicity of the expe- 
riences lies their unaffected reality. When 
the child Zinzendorf wrote his little 
prayers on scraps of paper and floated 
them out from the castle window of his 
erandmother’s dwelling, it was but a 
child’s way of experiencing the immanence 
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of God the Father, through a child’s faith 
in and love for Jesus Christ. 

To bring this to pass there must be the 
gracious presentation of a very real Christ 
—real in that the presentation deals with 
what He really did, and deals with it in 
a true and vivid manner, as of a life that 
must be interesting because He did such 
very interesting things. And then, too, 
there must be along with this Christian 
nature. i 


We need not worry, fortunately about 
the child’s abstract conception of God, | 
but may continually rest in respect to 
this difficult matter upon the unfailing 
truth that, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” The inherent rights 
of the child is not so much that he shall 
be made to gain any certain conception of 
God as that he shall actually make loving 
experience of a personal Christ. 








Welfare Work and the Tenant Child 


Miss Mary H. Livermore, Red Springs 








I do not come before this Conference 
because I think that anything I have done 
is worth talking about. When I think of 
my work and what I have accomplished 
I always remember Whittier’s lines: 

“Let the thick curtain fall; 
I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained.” 

But you know the next lines run: 

“Others will sing the song; 
Others will right the wrong; 
Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of, win.” 

It is with this hope that I am glad to 
come before you this morning. 

This work of mine, though little im it- 
self, has given me a vision of a great and 
neglected field, a vision I want you to 
see. You know you can see a great deal 
through a knot-hole, if you get down to 
the hole. 

We see the tenant discussed in our 
agricultural journals, where his robbing 
of the soil and the economic problems he 
brings are justly deplored. Leading re- 
ligious thinkers sometimes speak of his 
indifference to the church, and some of 
them have told me that he is an unsolved 


problem to the church. But we do not in 
these discussions get the tenant’s own — 
point of view, see life as he sees it, 
appreciate his difficulties, and consider 
the future of his children. 

I shall have to speak briefly of my- 
self. After my junior year in college it 
was my privilege to attend a Y. W. C. A. 
conference at beautiful Silver Bay, and to 
hear a moving appeal from Robert Speer 
and John Mott that decided me to give 
my life to the service of humanity, to up- 
lift work in some form. It seemed strange - 
to me that with this passion burning with- 
in me I should be shut up by cireumstan- 
ces within the quiet, peaceful college town 
of Red Springs, with no slums nor Immi- — 
grants, and apparently no needy class. 
But I was soon to have my eyes opened. 
I was entertaining a missionary society 
at home one day when the daughter of 
one of our country members began telling 
me about the poor tenant families living 
near her, and how their children were 
going. nowhere to church or Sunday 
school, but growing up untaught. They 
were two or three miles from a country 
church, but did not go there nor to town, 
also about three miles away. I suggested 
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starting a Sunday school for them in her 
home, and she responded with enthusiasm. 
She saw the mothers- and reported them 
as wanting the Sunday school, so the next 
Sunday I drove out and started it. 

I shall never forget that first Sunday, 
and the little group of nine, who seemed 
so eager for teaching. I remember offer- 
ing a quarterly to one woman, and the 
sullen, hopeless face and tone with which 
she answered, “I don’t read.” As I grew 
better acquainted and visited them in their 
little homes, I was more and more im- 


pressed with their need, their isolation 


from others, the ignorance, poverty and 
hardships of their lives. The Sunday 
school grew until it was necessary to have 
a building, which the men erected with 
their own hands, and the next year en- 
larged. This little chapel became the 
center of the community. Besides the 
Sunday school two prayer meetings a week 


_ were held there, a monthly social, cooking 


and sewing classes, and when we could, a 
day school, for I soon found that the 
publi school was not meeting the needs of 
these children, and I was so impressed 
with the situation that when I had an 
opportunity to spend a winter away from 
home I declined a position in New York 
and went out to live among these people 
and teach their children, boarding around 
in their little shanties, and receiving a 
salary of nine dollars a month. It was 
only one year that I could give all my 


time to them in this way, but for seven 


years I have spent most of my leisure in 
this work; and the burden on my heart 
of the neglected tenant class has grown 
very heavy. 

If I could have one of my boys here 
with me this morning and stand him be- 
fore you I doubt if he would seem to you 
an object of charity. Ue certainly would 
resent that title himself, and so would his 
father. He would have on_ sufficient 
clothing, and would show that he had 


been getting three meals a day, a supply 
at least of fat. meat, collards and corn- 


lard 
ay 


bread, plentiful, though not always suf- 
ficiently nourishing. He would not look 
like your child of the slums. But let us 
examine a little more closely. If you tell 
Johnny to open his mouth, nine times out 
of ten you will find it full of defective 
teeth. Perhaps he has had toothache for 
years, but his father thinks it out of the 
question to afford a dentist. I know a 
boy of twenty who had suffered for over 
ten years with a disease of the teeth, and 
was losing them all. The dentist would 
not touch his mouth for less than ten 
dollars, and he might ‘as well have said a 
thousand. <All Willie made went to his 
father, but last year he got permission to 
plant an acre for himself, hoping to make 
enough for the dentist to do his work. 
Then came the war, cotton fell, and in- 
stead of making anything poor Willie 
came out in the hole. But the college 
girls of Red Springs heard of his plight, 
sent him’ the ten dollars, and he is now 
the proud and grateful owner of a new 
set of teeth. However, there are hun- 
dreds who. do not have his luck, and we 
are just beginning to realize how seriously 
bad teeth injure general health. 

But that is not all. Adenoids trouble 
many. I remember a little girl in my 
school who could not learn, and I asked 
the doctor on his first opportunity to ex-— 
amine her. Next time I went to her home 
T found the mother much worried. “Mary 
Belle has something bad the matter, but 
I can’t remember what it is. He wrote it 
down on a slip of paper, and I lost it.” 

“Was it adenoids?” I asked. 

“Yes’m; that’s it. What are they?” 

I explained, and took the little girl for 
treatment. They have a desperate fear 
of a “horspittle,’ where they think you 
are butchered for sport, and unless some- 
body they trust will explain it all to them 
and go with them, they will never seek 
relief there. Also, they fear the oculist. 
One of my girls had headache two years, 
over the eyes, and the morning I took 
her to Fayetteville to see the oculist her 
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cousin cried and clung to her in great 
distress, begging her not to go. “Oh, 
Ebbie, don’t go! They'll take out your 
eyes and boil them and put them in 
again!” he declared. 

One boy I had with me in my home 
a year and have grown to love as my own. 
When he came to me he was a little, un- 
der-sized fellow, weighing 75 pounds at 
14 years, with a pale skin, blue circles 
under his eyes, sick much cf the time, 
smoked cigarettes and chewed tobacco, 
and had bad tonsils, adenoids, and hook- 
worm. The health officer had told him 
a year ago that he had hookworm, but 
he was afraid to take the medicine. 

“Why, Miss Mary, it will kill you! So 
and so took it and it killed them, and so 
and so read in the paper that it would 
kill you!” It took months of work, the 
promise of some Christmas money, and a 
strong personal appeal to get that medi- 
cine into James, but finally he took it, 
and immediately gained twenty pounds. 
Little by little we carried out the program 
of his reform, and last summer, after two 
years’ hard work with his parents, who 
were afraid of the ether, I took him to a 
hospital and had his tonsils out. Now he 
is bigger than I am, and stronger than I 
am, and he has a chance for manhood, 
which he did not have before. Many of 
these children have hookworm, as the 
homes often lack all santary conveniences, 
and they all go bare-footed on infected 
soil. I have had to carry many for oper- 
ations. One baby boy not three years old, 
had no chance for his life except in an 
operation, but his father told me with 
tears in his eyes that he felt if Raymond 
went he would never come home again. I 
persuaded him; went with them, and saw 
the Co es pitiful sight. And oh, 
how I prayed God that day for his life. 
Not only because I loved the child, but 
also because if he died I knew they would 
feel I killed him. God was good, and the 
baby lived. He is now a handsome, sturdy 
little chap of seven. I taught him his 


cure, but she grew steadily worse, 


First Reader, and when I go by his home 
he comes running to meet. me. He and I 
are sweethearts. 

Three women from our chapel have 
been operated on lately who would have 
died without it. One woman a doctor 
had been going to see and promising to 
I went 
to him to find out if she needed an oper- 
ation. “What’s the use?” he sald; “‘she 
can’t afford it.” 

“Tf it is a case of the woman’s life,” I 
said, ‘we'll make a way.” 

“Then send her tonight,” he said. We 
sent her on a cot in the baggage car, she 
was operated on and saved, and the sur- 
geon said she could not have lived other- 
wise another week. 

How many do you suppose suffer and 
die for lack of a helping hand? 

The women and girls do heavy drudgery 
at all times, and there is much disease 
among them. Almost none of them have 
rubbers. I went to see about one of the 
little girls going to school, the other day, 
aud the mother promised she would send 
her every day it did not rain. “And she 
can go rainy days if it’s not too bad,” she 
said. “She has no umbrella.” <A two mile 
walk some rainy day and another case of 
erippe. 

Many of them did not know how to pre- 
pare food properly. Huge, soggy biscuits, 
and everything fried in grease that pos- 
sibly can be. The little houses are often 
unceiled and unsanitary. I remember 
being sick in one once, where great chinks 
in the walls let in so much air that even 
when I threw three quilts over my head 
I still felt the breeze, until in desperation, 
IT got up, threw on all the clothes I could 
find, and drove to town to escape pneu- 
monia. ‘There were two deaths and one 
case of tuberculosis in that house before 
it was finally ceiled, yet it is owned by a 
fine Christian lady. She has never stayed 
there and does not realize its condition. 

T could say much more about the phys- 
ical needs of the tenant child, but let us 
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take his mental needs. I found children 
who had gone to the public school two 
years and could not read. You see they are 
picking cotton all the fall. The father 
says poverty compels it, and sometimes it 
seems so. But the result is that they only 
get to school from January to March. 
Classes are started and the teacher, al- 
ready over-burdened, has no time nor 
place for these stragglers. They get little 
attention, and coming in every year the 
same way they just mark time instead of 
advancing. But that they can study, my 
little summer school in hot July and 
August clearly proved. 

Then, in many schools the children are 
ridiculed by more fortunate play-mates; 
their lunch made fun of perhaps, and their 
country ways, until they hate to go. This 
is not always so, but too true in many 
cases. So the public school often is not 
meeting their needs, and many of these 


children today are growing up illiterate. 


It has been said that they cannot learn, 
but I taught a little group who did not 
know anything, from November to Christ- 
‘mas, to read the Angel’s Annunciation, 
and by Washington’s birthday they gave 
a bright little entertainment of dialogues, 
songs, marches, ete., for their delighted 
parents. I remember one man gazing 
open-mouthed at his boy’s performances, 
and finally slapping his knee as he burst 
out: “Gee, but ain’t she got them trained! 
Look at my boy up there now, doing all 
that before this crowd! I couldn’t do it 
to save my life!” 

That is the idea I wanted him to get, 
that his boy could do things. 

These are bright children, but they are 
not getting a square deal. Little to read 
and little to think about, life is so dull 
and circumscribed. Besides, without a 
helping hand, there seems so little escape 
to better things. 

The social needs are also great. Many 
of these children never even saw a Christ- 
mas trec.. Do you remember what a bad 
day Christmas was in 19142 I drove 


15 miles through the cold and rain 
to have a tree in one of those little homes; 
their first home tree, and their delight 
well repaid me. I remember the old grand- 
mother’s shining face as she told me that 
was the first Christmas tree she had ever 
seen in her life. Holly trees all around 
them, but they never knew how to use 
them. Children’s parties are unknown. 
The homes are too small for entertain- 
ment. The young people do their court- 
ing In the woods or riding up and down 
the roads. Many a girl goes wrong and 
many a boy takes to drink for lack of in- 
nocent recreation. Life in many a rural 
community grows dull and vicious for 
lack of sunshine and good cheer. 

The religious or spiritual needs are 
also great. Many of these tenants move 
from year to year, and soon get out of 
touch with church and school. Ministers 
and Christian workers do not know them. 
Sunday is a day of visiting, but many 
reared by Christian parents of an older 
generation have not gone to church in 
years, and are bringing their children up 
without any religious instruction. One 
little girl in our Sunday school told a 
friend she did not know there was a God 
until Miss Mary told her, and I well re- 
member how she confided to me one day: 
“Miss Mary, it’s mighty hard for me to 
learn, for my pa’s too mean to teach me, 
and my ma can’t read.” And as I grew 
acquainted with her home I found she 
told the truth, but, thank God, it 1s not so 
now. I had a long letter from her the 
other day which she closed by declaring 
she was going to be a good girl until I 
eot back. You ought to hear her play. 
I gave her two or three lessons, and she 
has taught herself on their crazy little 
organ. | 

Vl aever forget one day finding a 
large room full of mothers, all with babies 
in their arms and little tots clinging to 
their skirts, and not a woman in the crowd 
made any claim to be a Christian. You, 
whose memories of motherhood are so ten- 
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der and so holy, measure for me what 
these little ones are losing. 

I could say much more, but my time is 
up. I do not claim that all tenant farm- 
ers are like these. Where a country neigh- 
borhood has educated Christian leaders 
left itis not so. But it is true of thous- 
ands. You may not think so, but you do 
not know them as I do. 

I have visited other communities 
than my own, and other States. I go 
among them as one of them, and I know 
them Hp the inside. They live in a 
world to themselves. For instance, they 
will drive forty miles through the country 
rather than mingle with others on the 
train. In many cases there is a widen- 
ing gulf, between them and society, school 
and church. You can know them if you 
will go down among them, eat with them, 
live with them, and love them. You may 
say: “There arechurches and _ public 
schools; let them come into them.” But 
that was not Christ’s way. He said: “Go 
ye out into the highways and the hedges 


and compel them to come in.” There is 
no class in the world that. more appreci- 
ates the personal touch, and more keenly 
resents its absence. If you love them they 
will open their hearts to you, and you will 
find many beautiful things there. 

Is the child safe? Oh, no, my friends. 
In countless tenant homes today he is not 
safe. 

Yet, if history teaches anything it teach- 
es the decline of the nation that neglects 
its peasant class. With all our 1mprove- 
ment, many of them today are drifting 
from their father’s faith, vice is increasing 
in many forgotten communities, and our 
great country and our Master’s kingdom 
are losing them. When the foreigners 
flood our Southland in the future, I fear 
this class will be ill prepared to uphold 
our American ideals. They are the foun- 
dation of our national life, and they are a 
menace to us because of our neglect. 


Mary H. Livermore. 


Red Springs, N, C. 





Club Women and the Social Service Conference 
Mrs. T. W. Lingle, Davidson 


The club women of the State took an 
active interest in the conference held in 
Charlotte. It would be interesting to 
know just how many attended the various 
sessions. ‘The majority, of course, was 
from Charlotte and vicinity, and many 
caine from distant parts of the State. 
Some of the papers presented appear in 
this issue; others in subsequent. ones. 

Maving the council meeting im Shelby 
immediately after the Social Service Con- 
ference, made it possible for the officers 
and chairmen to attend both ae 3 on 
one trip. 

The council meeting was the largest and 





in many ways the most enthusiastic mid- 
winter meeting ever held. The leaders 
in the club life of the State came away 
from these two, important meetings in- 
epired with the magnitude of the social 
welfare task before us in this State, but 
encouraged by the co-operation of men 
and women thinking and studying along 


the same lines. 


Social service in the large sense is the 
aim of all club activities, in the narrower 
sense 1t is the definite work of only one 
of our departments. ‘This department of 
the Federation will gladly follow the lead 
set by the Social Service Conference. We 
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are hoping the Conference will map out a 
definite course of action looking toward 
the promotion of social morality in high 
_and low walks of life. : 

The welfare of the child is indeed the 
ground work of the social structure, but 
there would be fewer child problems if 
there were fewer human wrecks among 
parents. We have reached the place 
where the child’s right to be well born 
must be emphasized. Almost we are 
ready to say fewer children if need be, 
but better children for North Carolina. 
Children that will start life with better 
health, better moral instincts, better men- 
tality will give us the class of citizens the 
State needs. Making over half worn, 
half spoiled lives is discouraging business. 
Our asylums, jails, hospitals, county 
homes and, orphanages are largely filled 
with human material that didn’t have a 
good start in life. 

While devoting much money and inuch 
thought to this labor of reconstruction, 
let us do a little preservative work at the 
same time. 

If we could raise the moral tone of the 
whole social structure one peg, the results 
would be manifest. Club women can do 
much to set high standards in entertain- 
ing, in reading, in theatre attending. If 
a murder novel, a problem play, a moving 
picture film had passed the censorship of a 
local club, we ought to feel safe in recom- 
mending it to our young people. We can 
not trust theatre managers, book publish- 
ers, or-advertisers to choose for us and our 
children in these matters. 

If we select wisely for our own circle, 
it will have its effect on that large circle 
of the unthinking public, who follow our 
lead blindly. 

The newspapers that run advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, drug and 
quack doctors, and the hotels that permit 
immoral practices within their walls, all 
work forcefully against the standards of 
social morality we are trying to establish. 


For the sake of our own boys and girls 
and of the unguided youth of our cities 
ind towns, we can not afford to longer 
wink at such conditions. We need to 
arouse public sentiment to the point of 
getting what regulations we have enforced 
and then to get more laws passed safe- 
guarding public health and morals. North 
Carolina is backward in her social legis- 
lation, we would not be flattered to see 
her compared to some other States in this 
respect. | : 

Can the Social Service Conference iell 
us what should be our first or next step 
toward establishing social righteousness ? 

A group of thoughtful men and women 
should be all the time studying this sub- 
ject, and presenting their findings. By a 
thoughtful comparison of conditions, and 
by compiling statistics, and studying in- 
dividual cases, we could be shown our 
weak places and our most pressing needs. 
A definite line of social legislation should 
be presented and agreed upon by all State 
organizations so that when our legislature 
meets next year it would be met by a solid 
front—presenting a reasonable demand— 
as the first step in a consistent course of 
legislation outlined step by step for the 
moral safeguarding and the social up- 
building of our citizenship. 


The Southern Sociolugical Congress 
will meet in New Orleans, La., April 12- 
16, 1916. A number of North Caro- 
linians will have places on the program. 
Among those taking an important part in 
the work of the coming session are Dr. J. 
M. Parrott of Kinston, Rev. M. L. Kesler 
of Thomasville, Dr. Edward K. Graham 
of Chapel Hill, Mr. W. H. Swift of 
Greensboro, Hon. Gilbert T. Stephenson 
of Winston-Salem, Dr. L. B. McBrayer of 
Sanatorium, Mr. B. Hiden Ramsey of 
Asheville, and Dr. E. C. Branson of 
Chapel Hill. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Invites you to attend the 43d annual session 
of the 


National Conference of. 
Charities and Correction 
May 10 to 17, 1916 


Indianapolis will be a real host for the Conference, 


because the city is interested in the cause it represents. 


Indianapolis is the capital of the state that has 


given to the Conference six of its distinguished presidents. 


Indianapolis is the center of a commonwealth 


which has been the pioneer in many social betterment move-_ - 


ments. 


Indianapolis is the geographical center of the ter- 
ritory stretching from Maine to Colorado, embracing 921%4 
per cent of the nation’s total population. 


Indianapolis is within 50 miles of the center of 
population of the United States according to the government 
census. 


Indianapolis is within 24 hours’ ride of 70,000,000 


people, constituting 76 per cent of the entire population of the 
United States. 


Indianapolis will entertain from May 10 to 17, 


what promises to be the largest conference in the history of the 
organization. 


Indianapolis committees have planned a wonderful 
exhibit, special entertainments and receptions and all of 
those features which will make a fit setting for the splendid 
program being prepared by the national officers. 


For information concerning hotel accommodations 
and other local arrangements, please address 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 


Headquarters, 88 Baldwin Block 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY 
OF THE SOUTH 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND BEST ROUTE 


Richmond, Portsmouth-Norfolk, Va., and points 
in the Northeast via Washington, D. C., and 
~ Southwest via Atlanta and Birmingham. 


HANDSOMEST ALL-STEEL 
TRAINS IN THE SOUTH 


Electrically lighted and equipped with electric fans 
Bee REOGLEYNINGYCHALR: GARS 


Steel, electrically lighted Diners on ~ 
all through trains. Meals a la Carte 





LOCAL TRAINS ONCONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 
Extremely Low Winter Excursion Rates 


Pee 


For rates, schedules, etc., call 
on your nearest Agent, or 


Ce Bik AN, JOHN T. WEST, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, . Div. Pass. Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. Raleigh, N. C. 
Cc. R. CAPPS, Vice-President, 
Norfolk, Va. 





An Open Letter to the Friends of 
Social Service | 


Dear FRIEND: 


Did you read the splendid accounts in the State papers, about the last of Jan- 
uary, telling of the successful meeting of our Conference in Charlotte? Those most 
deeply interested in Social Service in North Carolina pronounced it the greatest 
meeting ever held in this State having to do with the social betterment of all our 
people. , 


It was great in the addresses delivered; great in the constructive spirit shown ; 
great in the attendance and the personnel of the audiences. 


| We are entering a year of the highest possible importance. We mean to 
make it a year of splendid accomplishment. ‘To do this, we need money to carry 
out our plans, to pay speakers, to pay our Conference expenses, and to pay for 
the Quarterly, and incidental office expenses. The Conference has no salaried 
officers. There is a great deal of work to be done, but it is all freely done. We 
need, however, a large membership, and a “paid-up” membership. Will you help 
by sending in your subscription, and enrolling your name in one of the special 
classes listed below? 


Class A. $25. Class B $10. 
Class C $5. Class D $2. 
Class FE $1. . 


This issue of the Quarterly should be a most valuable number to you, con- 
taining as it does many of the fine addresses delivered at the last meeting of the 
Conference. I hope you will send in your subscription immediately, and make it: 
possible for us to go on with this most important work. — 


C. ALMON UPCHURCH, Secretary, Oxford, N.C. 

Dear Sir:—Please enroll my name as a member of the North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service, for which find enclosed $2... in payment 
for membership dues, a year’s subscription to the Social Service Quarterly, and 
. other privileges of the organization. 


Indicate class of membership desired by check mark. 


hate deta: Regular membership Nis) "= ick et 

a ae a Sustaining “ Fe ene 2.00 

oe ae Aan Contributing ei CE ee eae), 

REO MSE Contributing te <> BB LOL00 

Wane a Contributing apne oe ye OO 
NAME by CS 2 eS RAID: a Raa oe 
ADDRESS. 3.0.9) RI ee 
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LET'S BOTHER 


Let’s bother ourselves a little bit 
With the troubles of other folk; 

Let’s bother ourselves to help them bear 
The weight of their daily yoke. 

Let’s bother ourselves to help them sing 
And help them laugh and smile; 

Let’s bother ourselves with how they lve: 
If just for a little while. 


Let’s bother ourselves, though oft we say 
We haven’t time to do it; 

Let’s bother ourselves for our fellow-men, 
I’m sure we’ll never rue it. 

Let’s bother ourselves to help Fhe out 
When they’re in distress and trouble ; 
Let’s bother ourselves to make their care 

Blow by like an airy bubble. 


Let’s bother ourselves; it may not count, 
But the fact that we took some thought 
For the way they lived and the way they strove 
And the battle of life they fought, 
Will have its bearing on our own lives 
And make it finer and sweet 
To face the storms that sometimes round 
Our own bared temples beat. 


Let’s bother ourselves a little bit 
To be as true and kind 

As ever we ean to the weary, heart, . 
The troubled body and mind. 

Let’s bother ourse slves to utter a word 
Of kindly cheer each day — 

As down through the toil and trust of life 


We struggle along our way. 










—The Bentztown Bard. 
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EDA T ORIAL 








HIS issue of The Quarterly like 

the last one, is almost entirely 

given over to the publication of some ot 
the splendid addresses delivered at our 
meeting in Charlotte, January 24-26 
last. From time to time we shall print 
one or two of the remaining speeches, 
and some of the very best ones are yet 
to be printed, but, for the most part 
our attention will be directed to other 
subjects. The main thing in the next 
two issues will be a series of articles 
looking toward the annual meeting of 
the Conference at Raleigh early in 1917. 





Cyr attention is called to the 
_ article of Mr. 
on page 68 in this number. 

At our Charlotte conference Mr. 
McAlister was asked to head a strong 
committee which should study the ques- 
tion of ‘‘The Practicability of a State 
Board of Public Welfare.’’ At a meet- 
of the Executive Committee held at 
Greensboro in April Mr. McAlister read 
this paper and was asked to furnish 
same to the Quarterly for publication. 


We ask a careful reading of this” 


paper and ask that those interested in 
this matter write us their views on the 
subject. 


A. W. McAlister 





EE ES RO 


FA” AN early meeting of the State 


Board of Charities and correc- 
tions a committee from our Executive 
Committee will carry our suggestions to 
that body and will confer with them on 
the propositions contained in Mr. Mc- 
Alister’s article. 

We shall probably be able to give 
our readers some interesting matter on 
this subject in our next issue. 


ar T IS not too late to call the atten- 

tion of our readers to the splen- 
did personnel of our last Conference. 
The Governor of our State, national 
social service leaders, college presidents, 
great teachers and preachers, leaders in 
club work, social service experts, editors, 
educators, and leading men and women 
in educational, moral, social and 
physical reform in state and nation 
helped to make our gathering notable. 
It might be well to file your last two 
copies of The Quarterly. 


PAID-UP membership to the N. 
/ C. Conference for Social Ser- 


vice constitutes a paid-up subscription 


to the -Social Service Quarterly. The 
annual membership dues to the Confer- 
ence are for Class A, $25; Class B, $10; 
Class CO, $5; Class D, $2; Class E, $1. 
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Results of Study of the Sibaees , 


“The Practicability of a State Board of Public Welfare” 
A. W. McAlister, Greensboro, N. C. 


ee Ne ye 


One of the publications of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, which is probably the best 
authority on social questions which the 
country affords, contains the following: 

‘A board of publie welfare is a gov- 
ernment board whose policy is based on 
these four fundamental ideas: 

1. Government care for the unfor- 
tunate classes. 

2. Government control of the con- 
ditions of living. 

3. The centralization of all the 
government’s social agencies into one 
system, 

4. The establishment of Bia action 
on a scientific basis.’’ — 

‘“‘This same form of organization is 
adapted to carrying on the social work 
of any government unit, whether city, 
country, state or nation.”’ 

The above is epitomized by this same 
publeation as follows: 

‘‘A board of public welfare must be 
a social betterment agency, must be 
public, must be thoroughly comprehen- 
sive, and must be scientific; it must 
serve as a subordination and correlation 


agency, covering the social welfare ac- 


tivities of the various government units 
of a state.’’ The foregoing would seem 
to go far towards answering the ques- 
tion, what are the functions of a state 
board of public welfare. One funetion 
is care for the unfortunate classes, 
supplementing and supervising private 
agencies, extending the supervision of 
the state to defective classes with.a view 
to the ‘‘prevention of their propagation 


and ultimate elimination,’’ extending 
the supervision of the state as to delin- 
quent classes so as to make the control 


and oversight of the state effective for 


their reform as well as restraint and for 
the prevention of the causes which have 
produced the delinquency, extending the 
supervision of the state as to dependent 
classes with a view to their restoration 
to productiveness and the prevention of 
the causes which have produced the de- 
pendency. 

Another of these functions is diree- 
tion and control of conditions of living. 
The state depends upon the citizen, and 
its success and progress and character 


are all measured by the standard of its 


citizenship. Good eitizenship is_ there- 
fore the chief business of the state, or 
ought to be. Character and efficiency 
are the marks of good citizenship and the 
state is vitally interested in their pro- 
motion. It is for this reason that the 
state makes public education and puble 
health important objects of govern- 
mental direction and _ control. Both 
contribute largely to the character and 
efficiency of the citizen. The function 
of the state board of public welfare is 
improvement of living conditions in 
those fields not already covered and 
provided for by the boards of education, 
health, and other state boards, to the 
end of better citizenship in character 
and efficiency. There is a vast field un- 
touched by any government board or de- 
partment and for which no govern- 
mental provision has been made. This 
would include the untouched phases of 
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the many-sided .questions of environ- 


ment, for it is this that determines the 
product, the citizen, that makes or mars 
it. If the citizen is the best asset of the 


state, then it is the state’s business to 
-coneern itself with whatever enters into 


his manufacture and to make whatever 
contribution she can to the improvement 


of his environment or the conditions of 


hving in which his development is 
wrought out. A board of public we!- 
fare would be the natural agency 
through which the state might deal with 
conditions of living, work and play, with 
a view to making them wholesome and 


productive of good citizenship. This 
would include almost the entire range 


of the welfare of the child with his en- 
vironment and proper bringing up where 
the home falls down, his dependence and 


~ delinqueney and their proper treatment 


by change of environment, his recrea- 


‘tion, in which there must be govern- 


mental constructive direction and regu- 
lation throughout the realm of public 
amusement which is becoming more and 
more a.factor in the education and 
development of the citizen. A state 
board of public welfare would find 
many other directions for its activities 
in the exercise of this function of im- 
proving the conditions of living. 
-Another function of such a board 
would be to furnish complete and accu- 
rate information as a chart for social 
legislation, or, as it has been expressed, 
“to establish a scientific basis for social 
action.’’? This would include the study 
of the causes of social ills, their treat- 
ment and prevention, the study of 
poverty, crime, divorce, wife desertion, 
the social evil, non-employment, and all 


the rest of the social ills, their causes, _ 
treatment and prevention. 


Still another function, and one which 
T have not found any mention of else- 


where, is publicity. In the exercise of 
this function, the state board of publie 
welfare would by means of bulletins and 
news copy arouse interest in the social 
welfare, disseminate information and 
project ideals, just as the State Board of 
Health and the Department of Educa- 
tion are doing in their several spheres. 

Not all the activities which a state 
board of pubhe welfare would find to 
engage itself in have been enumerated, 
but certainly enough to demonstrate the 
need for such a board and to establish 
the fact of its usefulness,, if not in- 
dispensableness, in a well ordered state, 
and I would call attention to the fact 
that the state now has either no pro- 
vision at all for these needs which have 
been recounted or such as is most in- 
adequate. ® 

Does not this, therefore, make out a 
case for the state board of public wel- 
fare, since it discloses numerous fune- 
tions for which the government of the. 
state has made no provision and in a 
field in which governmental activity 1s 
not only proper, but essential to the 
best development of the state in charac- 
ter and efficiency. 

Let us now proceed by a process of 
elimination of possible objections to 
establish the fact of the desirability of 
some such governmental agency as that 
which has been outlined. It may be 
objected that it savors too much of 
paternalism and that it runs counter to 
the democratic idea of minimum law 
and individual liberty. I doubt if it 1s 
necessary to ‘consider this or any other 
purely academic objection, but I hope 
that we can dispose of this to our satis- 
faction in short order. A recurrence to 
first principles is all very well but their 
misapplication is one of the most prolific 
sources of error. It also sometimes 
happens that first principles which fit 
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corresponding primitive conditions have 
been out-lived in the progress of the 
world. It is safer to do our thinking in 
the noonlight of to-day rather than in 
the twilight dawn of it. The old idea in 
government was that man is made for 
government rather than that govern- 
ment exists for man, just as the old cor- 
responding idea in religion was_ in- 
dividual responsibility to the exclusion 
of social obligation. When the idea of 
minimum law was predominant, the idea 
of community service was in embryo. 
The idea of minimum law was that of 
the pioneer without social opportunities 
or obligations; the idea of social service 
is the idea of established society with 
both opportunity and obligation un- 
bounded. Time was when the objects 
of government were penalties and taxes, 
coods and chattels; time is when the 
objects of government are men and wo- 
men. It is altruism versus the material, 
and everything which can contribute to 
character and efficiency in the units 
which constitute the community is with- 
in the scope of government as it is con- 
ceived to-day by the men and women 
who are doing the thinking and acting 
and making the history that is worth 
while of our generation. 

It may be objected that there is little, 
if any, precedent for a state board of 
public welfare. Even if there were no 
precedent whatever, that should not be 
a serious objection, for progress by the 
nature of things must often proceed 
either without precedent or counter to 
it, but it happens that there is sufficient 
precedent, some direct and some _ in- 
ferential for what we are proposing. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor with its ex- 
periments and surveys in the interest of 
the welfare of childhood, the Bureau of 
Mines with its research for the purpose 


of the prevention of waste in mining 
processes and of discovering safety ap- 
pliances for saving human life, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
with its one thousand county agents 
preaching the gospel of the New Agri- 
culture and demonstrating its practical 
application and, lastly, our own splendid 
departments of health and education, 
directing, investigating, coordinating, 
serving in their respective spheres; all 
of these furnish ample precedent by in- 
ference for making the social welfare in 
all of its phases a subject of government 
research, supervision and control, by 
means of a state board of public wel- 
fare. A goodly number of the progres- 
sive cities of the country, such as 
Denver, Houston, Dallas, St. Louis, 
Kansas. City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Dayton, have municipal boards of 
public welfare whose achievements 
suggest the propriety of similar effort in 
promotion of the social welfare by the 
government in the larger unit, the State. 
Perhaps the most important direct ex- 
ample or precedent that we have is the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians of 
the State of New Jersey. This board 
was established in 1899, and during the 
seventeen years of its existence has had 


under its supervision 5,000 dependent 


children and has to-day in its custody 
for eare and training about 1,500, only 
one of that entire number during that 
period of seventeen years having been 
sentenced to a penal institution. The 
work of this board is confined to the care 
of dependent children, who are brought 
within its custody through county of- 
ficials into whose charge dependent chil- 


dren come, and to the care of neglected 


or delinquent children who are com- 
mitted to the custody of the Board by 
the Juvenile and other courts of the 
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State. This Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians of the State of New Jersey does 
not in any sense serve to supplant priv- 
ate charities and orphanages, but merely 
to supplement and supervise them. I 
believe that this Board of Children’s 
Guardians is doing the best piece of con- 
structive charity work that is being done 
in this country and it is attempting 
nothing which might not be done just 
aS properly and efficiently in North 
Carolina by such a board of public wel- 
fare as we are contemplating. The 
cost of maintenance, in the receiving 
home or the boarding homes, of the 
children committed to this New Jersey 


Board is largely borne by the respective © 


counties from which the children are 
sent. In all of this we would seem to 
have sufficient answer to the objection 
of lack of precedent. 

Another objection and the last that 
I have knowledge of is that the State 
already has numerous departments and 
that they ought to suffice for the carry- 
ing out. the program proposed for a 
“state board of public welfare. ‘There 
is only one department of our state 
government which is designed for or 
adapted to the work of a board of pub- 
lic welfare, or which is vested with any 
authority in that direction, and that 1s 
the Board of Public Charities. When 
the idea of a state board of public wel- 
fare was projected at the Charlotte con- 
vention of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence for Social Service, it was in the 
specific terms that it should be either an 
independent board or an enlargement of 
the scope and equipment of the State 
Board of Public Charities as might be 
found most expedient. I am convinced 
that if the directors of the Board of 
‘Public. Charities are found to be favor- 
able to such an enlargement of the pow- 
ers and such an increase in the equip- 


ment of the board as will.enable it to 
effectively include in its work and _poli- 
cles those things which we are endeavor- 
ing to provide for, such enlargement will 
be the -best possible method for the ac- 
complishment of the purpose of a state 
board of public welfare. In the event 
that this cannot be brought about, the 
next most feasible thing will be a social 
welfare bureau of some other depart- 
ment already established, and that fail- 
ing to materialize, an independent board 
would seem to be the only recourse. In 
the Board of Public Charities as now 
constituted all the foundations are laid, 
and all that is needed is a larger scope 
of undertaking and a much more  lb- 
eral equipment and financial support. 
There would be no occasion to make any 
change in the organization except to 
supplement and enlarge. The employ- 
ment of an expert sociologist as an ex- 
ecutive superintendent with a staff of 
assistant workers and inspectors would 
be imperative. 

In conclusion, let us catch a glimpse, 
if we may, of this board of public wel- 
fare, for that is what it will be regard- 


_less of how it is created or by what name 


it shall be known, a glimpse of this 
board in the fullness of its development. 
It will be not only an agency for super- 
vision of charitable and penal institu- 
tions with the power of recommendation, 
but it will be vested with a degree of 
executive authority, if not administra- 
tive control, sufficient to command re- 
spect and to control abuses; it will be 
a board charged not merely with the 
duty of reporting to the general assem- 
bly ‘‘the general condition of the State 
as affected by crime, vagrancy and pau- 
perism’’, but it will have the facilities 
for dealing with these and every other 
social ill in such a way as to contribute 
something to their prevention and elim1- 


— 
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nation; its method of dealing with all 
misfortune will be that of constructive 
prevention and restoration with remedi- 
al agencies as a mere necessary incident 
to the general plan; it will be a. board 
from which license will be required not 
only for the establishment of private 
institutions for the treatment of ‘“‘the 
insane, idiots, feeble-minded persons, 
and inebriates’’, but for any and every 
private charity to the end of efficient su- 
pervision in the interest of its benefici- 
aries; it will be a board in which all the 
social agencies of the State shall be co- 
ordinated into one system, and all of 
whose conclusions will be based upon an 
ascertainment of conditions with scien- 
tifie accuracy with ample facilities for 
such study and research; it will be a 
board with such powers and resources 
that no dependent neglected or delin- 
quent child will be left unprovided for, 
and such that when all other agencies 
and institutions fail in their obligations, 
the State through this board will meet 
squarely and fully its obligation of 


guardianship to its children of misfor-_ 


tune; and, in the last place, this board 
will fill so large a place and exercise 
so large an influence in the life of the 
State that there will untimately de- 
velop, as has come to pass in the de- 
velopment of the education and health 
departments of the State, a recognition 
of the county as the unit for the pro- 
motion of the social welfare, and with 


this recognition will come the county’ 


board of public welfare and county su- 
perintendent of public welfare, all sub- 
ject to and working with the — state 
board. 

When that good day shall come, we 
will have in every county combined in 
such a superintendent, a probation and 
parole officer and overseer of the poor, 
and sociologist, and if he and his local 
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county board make good as they have 
done in the spheres of education and 
pubhe health, the end will be the stamp- 
ing out of such social disease as poverty 
and crime, with the inspiring spectacle 
of deserted almshouses and empty jails. 
This is no mere dreaming of dreams, nor 
does it require any stretch of the imagi- 
nation to compass it. It 1s very practi- 
cal and altogether possible if organized 
society in the form of the State will just 
take the trouble to go at it and stick to 
it and to do it. 
A Fine Trrsute to A Goop Man wHo 
SERVED HIS FELLOWS 

It does not discuss any phase of the 
social service question. It gives a good 
sample of how a man who serves un- 
selfishly is loved. é 

‘Big, brainy, brave and broad, Wil- 
liam R. Nelson, of the Kansas City Star, 
to whom death eame recently, held a 
place in American journalism second to 
none. Lionlike is the word that best 
describes him. Bitterly hated by his 
enemies and devotedly loved by his 
friends, he fought for the right, as he 
saw it, with a courage, a force and abil- 
ity that were irresistible. His whole 
heart was bound up in his newspapers 
and in the welfare of the two great 


States in which they wielded so potent 
an influence. Mr. Nelson’s newspapers 
—the Star and the Times—were the ac- 
tual expression of Mr. Nelson’s own 
personality—virile, vibrant, interesting, . 
courageous and incorruptible. His ea- 
reer aS a journalist is inextricably 
woven into the history of the Missouri 
Valley, and no man in all that great 
territory did more than he for the de- 
velopment of the country and the prog- 
ress of the people. A great, bold, warm- 
hearted, red-blooded, iron-willed man— 
his death is a loss to his State and to his 
nation, and it will be a long time, if ever, 
before another Nelson rises up in the 
Missouri Valley.’’ 
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“The Setting Up of the Kingdom of God 
in this World” 


Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of East Carolina, Wilmington. 


Nineteen hundred years ago, a little 
band of humble men asked their leader 
to teach them to pray, and He answered 
by giving them the most wonderful, the 
most comprehensive prayer the world 
has ever known; and it is upon a sub- 
ject suggested by a petition in that pray- 
er that I would speak to you to-night. 

“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 

done on: earth!’’ He taught it to a 
few men who had caught a vision of the 
world’s need, and they in turn taught 
it to others until the carrying out of this 
splendid ideal became the supreme pur- 
pose of countless earnest, spirit-filled 
souls. 
From the upper chamber in Jerusa- 
lem, from the little company gathered on 
the seashore, from the small band 
gathered together in the early morning 
in the catacombs of Rome, from the lips 
_ of suffering martyrs, waiting for the 
wild beasts or bound to the stake, endur- 
ing their baptism of fire, came the con- 
fident appeal, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth.”’ 

And the beautiful part of it all was 
that those men and women believed that 
our Lord meant just exactly what He said 
They knew that He had not asked them 
to pray for an impossible thing ; and so, 
although they were living in a world of 
eruelty and hate and wrong; although 
they saw wickedness and vice in high 
places and in low, they threw their lives 
into the seemingly hopeless task of set- 
ting up the Kingdom of God, the king- 


dom of righteousness, truth, love, jus- 
tice, on this earth. 

The rulers of the kingdoms of this 
world were opposed to the establishment 
of a rival kingdom that stood for jus- 
tice, equality and truth, and_ they 
promptly put these troublesome people 
to death. But they found then, as men 
have found since that time, that truth 
is hard to kill, and that the man who 
fights against the purposes of God sel- 
dom wins a victory. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOD’S KINGDOM 

Proud, pagan Rome, sitting upon 
her seven hills and from her throne of 
beauty, ruling the world, was the first 
to fall before the conquering march of 
Him who came to establish a new order. 
Rome, who lightéd her streets with the 
burning bodies of Christians, and upon 
whose ground was spilled the martyrs’ 
blood which should prove the seed of the 
Church; Rome, before many. years, cried 
out through the lips of one of her proud- 
est Emperors, ‘‘O Galilean, Thou hast 
conquered. Thy Kingdom come on 
Garithos 

Greece, with her culture, her beauty 
and her sin could not stay the building 
of the new Kingdom; could not stand 
against the purpose of God, and it-was , 
not long before upon Mars Hill was lift- 


ed up the standard of the new Kingdom 


—the Cross of the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth. 

And, because men ‘did not simply 
DYON 7 wi aay Kingdom Come,’’ but 


ou 
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consecrated their lives to the great work 
of advancing the Kingdom of God, Ahe 
forces of Christ marched on their con- 
quering way in every country of the then 
known world, ruler, and people swore al- 
legiance to the invisible but very real 
leader of the new order; and as time 
went on, and men began to sail the track- 
less seas and find new lands, they took 
possession of them in the name of Christ 
and King, and side by side, upon newly 
discovered shores, they erected the flag 
of their country and the Cross of the 
King of Kings... Surely but slowly 
throughout the centuries God has been 
working His purpose out, and that pur- 
pose is nothing less than to make the 
kingdom of this world the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ. 

Yes, surely that is the purpose of 
God, and those early heroes of the faith 
believed that it was the purpose of God, 
and proved their belief by their lves 
and by their deaths; but the fact re- 
mains that after nineteen hundred years 
God’s Kingdom has not come; God’s 
will is not done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven. , , 

WHY HAS NOT HIS KINGDOM FULLY COME? 

In answering that question, or try- 
ing to answer that question, we begin 
to realize why it is necessary for men 
and women to meet for the discussion 
of social problems—problems caused by 
injustice and unrighteousness and_sel- 
fishness, two thousand years after the 
establishment of a Kingdom that was 
to stand for the very opposite of such 
things. . 

It is not because the people have 


ceased to pray the Lord’s Prayer. There 


is not one spot in the habitable world 
from which that petition is not rising to- 
day. Everywhere it is going up from 
the Church and from the individual. But 
it is because so many men and women 


| 


who repeat the words are not doing the 
will of God. The Kingdom cannot come 
unless the will of God be done, and God 
help us, so many of us have divorced 
our prayers from service and made both 
ineffective. And the pathetic part of it 
is that many of us seem to think that we 
are doing the will of God and advancing 
His Kingdom upon earth when we spend 
the time, which we have allotted to re- 
ligious things, trying to save our own 
souls. 

‘God so loved the world that .He 
gave His only begotten Son’’ to die for 
its salvation, and yet there are many p1i- 
ous men and women who seem perfectly 
willing to allow the world go to the devil 
if they can manage to save their own 
narrow, selfish souls. So intent are they 
upon trying to “‘read their title clear 
to mansions in the skies’’ that they 
forget the poor afflicted child who is — 
dragging out a miserable existence in 
a hovel here. . 

‘Thou shalt not see my face unless 
thy brother be with thee,’’? was spoken 
by Joseph to one of his brethren, and I 
sometimes think it is what God is saying 
to you and me. . Unless you do some-- 
thing to show that you have really 
lived, unless you do your part toward 
building the Kingdom, unless your life 
has enough of My spirit in it to show 
at least one other person the way to God, 
you cannot see My face, not because I 
am not here; but because you are blind. 

A soul that you must nurse and 
coddle and agonize over until you are 
blind to the needs and deaf to the piti- 
ful eries of the poor and the afflicted and 
distressed. all around you is—humanly 
speaking, at least—hardly worth the 
saving. 

Again, the Kingdom of God has not | 
fully come because we haven’t » gone 
about the work in Christ’s way. 
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‘‘Art Thou He that should come, or 
do we look for another?’’ Hear the 
answer: The blind see; the deaf hear; 
the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed; 
the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them. Those are some of the marks by 
which men shall know whether or not 
the Kingdom of God has been establish- 
ed. Have we met the test? Those 
things mean service—social service, be- 
cause they are done for society; Chris. 
tian service, because they are done for 
Christ. They mean making 
things right, crooked things | straight, 
dark things light. They do not mean 
charity ; they do mean justice. Has the 
Kingdom of God been held back because 
these things have not been done? 

The Rey. H. D. C. Maclachlan in his 
address on ‘‘The Church at work in So- 
cial Service’’ says: ‘‘It is notoriously 
- easier to be charitable than to be just. 
When we are charitable our consciences 
and our fellow men vie with each other 
which shall pat us on the back the hard- 
est; but -when we are only just we get 
- no such éclat: we have only given to our 
neighbor what already, by right, be- 
longed to him; we have only done what 
we ought to have done; no special glory 
about that It is pleasant, doubi- 
less, to go slumming; but perhaps there 
‘ would be no slums to go to if simple 
justice were done between man and man. 
It is nice for My Lady Bountiful to 
earry Christmas baskets to the poor; but 
there might not. be so many poor if she 
and.all her kind were not willing to wear 
clothes stitched to the ‘Song of the 
phirts?:”” 

It is well to visit prisoners 

and penitentiary; but it is far better, 
by wise, economic laws, to lessen the 
occasions: to crime. Meanwhile, modern 
society is like a man playing right hand 
against left; one-half of its time and 


wrong 


in jail 
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money being kept busy patching up the 
harm done‘by the other half. 

When the right hand plays non-lv- 
ing wages, the left hand plays Associ- 
ated Charities; when the right hand 
plays child-labor, the left hand plays 
fresh air missions and the charity ward 
in the hospital; when the right hand 


‘plays unprotected machinery, the left 


hand plays a check to keep the widows 
and orphans from the street; when the 
right hand plays dram shops and gamb- 
ling dens, the left hand plays peniten- 
tiary Chaplains and prison-gate mis- 
sions. And the net result is that with all 
our charity, we are simple doctoring 
symptoms while the disease of social in- | 
justice continues poisoning the sources 
of our industrial life. 

The blind go on unseeing; the lame 
continue to drag their deformed and 
twisted limbs; the deaf are stil! unable 
to hear and the Kingdom of God does 
not come. 

The Kingdom of God has not fully 
come because we have thrown the barri- 
er of self across the path of Jesus. 

Even as Demetrius, the silversmith 
of Ephesus, and his fellow craftsmen 
opposed the preaching of Paul, because 
it interfered with their business of mak- 
ing idols; so ‘‘big business’’ of to-day 
sometimes opposes the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God, because the Golden 
Rule and enormous profits seldom travel 
the same road. 

The following incident from Professor 
Ely’s Social Aspects of Christianity 
is a further illustration of the selfish- 
ness that would keep back the Kingdom. 

“Two years ago last winter, in Balti- 
more, the street car employees were 
working over seventeen hours a day, and 
rebelled against this monstrous cruelty. 
A mass meeting was called to favor the 
passage of a bill for a twelve-hour day— 
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a bill finally passed—and several clergy- 
men attended the meeting and spoke 
in favor of the measure One clergy- 
man, Mr. S., took the ground that it was 
a question of the preservation of that 
Christian institution, the family; for 
what kind of family hfe can you have 
where the father is away seventeen 
hours a day, seven days in the week, and 
scareely knows his children by sight? 
Well, shortly after the event, a Pres- 
byterian minister, Mr. G., was accosted 
by one of his parishoners, with this re- 
mark, ‘‘I wish your friend, Mr. 58., 
would confine himself to preaching the 
simple Gospel of Christ’’. Mr. G. re- 
pled, ‘‘ What is this I hear, my friend? 
So you own some street railway stock, 
do you?’’ The parishoner looked very 
uncomfortable, and finally confesed that 
though he didn’t, his wife did. 

There are many men who insist that 
the minister should preach ‘‘the simple 
Gospel of Christ’’; but what they really 
mean is that he should preach a color- 
less, tasteless, discourse, that under no 
circumstances could possibly send an ar- 
row into their consciences, or make it 
harder for them to drive sharp bargains 
during the week. 

‘“The simple Gospel of Christ’’ which 
is the gospel of love and service and 
righteousness and justice, would not be 
recognized by some men who insist upon 
its being preached if they met it in the 
road. They would no doubt call it so- 
cialism and pass by with scorn on the 
other side. 

Until men learn to crucify self, the 
Kingdom of God cannot come with pow- 
er. uaa 

The great mass of men want the 
Kingdom. of God to come. 

From the time when the dwellers in 
darkness cried out to prophets who stood 
upon the walls, ‘‘Watchman, what of 


the night? Are there any signs of 
dawn?’’ men and women have been 
waiting and longing and striving for a 
more perfect society; have been grop- 
ing on toward the dawn of a better day. | 
They have called the ideal toward which 
they look with longing eyes by differ- 
ent names. To some it is Utopia; to 
some, Communism; to some, Socialism ; 
to some, Universal Brotherhood; to all, 
it is peace; righteousness and Justice 
in this world. 
We see this longing of the human 
heart for a better order finding express- 
ion in Labor Unions, Lodges, Brother- 
hoods and other fraternal organizations 
that stand in theory, if not always in 
fact, for equality, hberty and justice. 
They have not always gone about their 
quest in the right way. They have wan- 
dered far afield at times. Again and 
again they have lost. sight of the guid- 
ing star, not because the star was not 
there; but because they did not lift 
their eyes to its guiding light; but in 
spite of mistakes and ignorances, and 
misunderstandings of the real purpose 
of life, men have always longed for the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom on this 
earth; and men, blindly perhaps, but 
very insistently, have always worked to- 
ward the establishment of such a King- 
dom. | 
So far, we have avoided all  ref- 
ence to that great institution which has 
as its supreme purpose the setting up 
of the Kingdom of God in this world— 
The Church of the Living God. 
THE CHURCH’S PLACE AND PART IN 
THE SETTING UP OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD ON THIS EARTH | 
When our Lord founded His Chureh 
J believe that He intended it to become 
the ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ on earth, that 
within its fold men should find that for 
which their souls longed. After nine- 
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teen centuries, we are forced to admit 
that it has not accomplished its divine 
mission; it has not fulfilled the Mas- 
ter’s will. 

To-day, it is not the great force in 
* the world that its Master intended it to 
be. It has not won the love and the 
loyalty of many men and women who 
need it most. 

Let me quote in this connection from 
an address delivered before the Virginia 
Conference of Charities two years ago 
by Mr. H. T. Colvin, Secretary of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor: ‘‘They 
(the working men) believe in the im- 
mortality of the human soul, that man 
was not created for a day or a year; 
but will live on and on, down the ages, 
as long as the universe itself lasts; they 
believe in Jesus, the Christ, and His 
great ethical teachings, the royal law, 
and the Golden Rule, and, after all, 
when stripped of all the mock and cere- 
mony, with which they have been sur- 
rounded by man, these simple truths 
stand out as the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, as the very heart of the teach- 
ings of the great Master. 

‘Tt must not, therefore, be thought for 
a moment that because the toiling mass- 
es have left the Church, that they have 
also given up religion, or become luke- 
warm toward Christianity. It is not so, 
and if the Church is wise, it will never 
be so. I have listened to working men 


time and again denounce the Chureh . 


with all the power at their command, 
and at the same time praise and glority 
Jesus as the Saviour of the world. i 
have listened to them damn the Church, 
and in almost the same breath, pray to 
Christ. No, it is not a lack of faith in 
the simple and all-sufficient teachings 
of Jesus that has caused the workers to 
leave the Church; but a lack of faith 
in the Church as the expounder of those 


teachings ys! abort. sa hase telt that 
the Church was making a mockery of 
Christianity ; that she was using Chris- 
tianity as a cloak to protect the well-to- 
do and the aristocratic, and that within 
her confines there was no place for the 
lowly and the down-trodden, no place 
for the working man.’’ 

Mr. Colvin brings a fearful indict- 
ment against us, and the sad part of it 
is, that he speaks, not for himself only, 
but for a large body of intelligent work- 
ing men. . 

We may feel that his picture is fear- 
fully overdrawn; that he has been 
swayed by his prejudices; but the fact 
remains that he and many others seem to 
feel that the Church has not fulfilled 
the purpose of Christ; that the Church 


is not interpreting His life and His 
plans to the world. 
Ifthe Chureh has been misunder- 


stood—and it has—if it has not secured 
the active support and interest of many 
of those who need it most—and it has 
not secured such interest and support 
—it is not because the Church is not a 
Divine Institution ; but it is because 
Christ’s plan for the Church has not 
been understood and carried out by 
those men and women who compose its 
membership. 

What is the Church? Is it a place 
where men and women meet to worship 
God? Yes, but it is far more than that. 
Ts it a place where men and women meet 
for the purpose of gaining inspiration, 
knowledge, consecration? Yes, but it is 
far more than that. 

Is it a divinely appointed institution 
into which men and women come to pre- 
pare themselves for entrance into the 
Church Triumphant—a kind of spiritu- 
al transfer company from earth to Heay- 
en? Yes, but it is far more than that. 

It is, and this is its great call to prac- 
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tical men who desire to have their lives 
eount for something, not an end; but a 
means to an end; not simply an assembly 
of pious folks who long for Heaven, but 
a power sent into the world to lift man- 
kind back to God. A force to regen- 
erate society and lift up a standard for 
the people. A body which aims to in- 
terpret Christ to the world. God’s ap- 
pointed agency for setting up His king- 
dom on this earth. 

If the Kingdom is to be Perahushent 
the Church, through her faithful sons 
and daughters, must learn to do Christ- 
like deeds. 

There are men out there in the world 
who have heavy burdens. The Church 
must lift those burdens, or, better still, 
inspire the burdened one with courage 
to bear them. 

There are men out there who have 
fallen by the wayside, bruised, and 
bleeding. The Church must anoint and 
bind their wounds and bring them to the 
inn of friendship and brotherly love in 
order that they may obtain full recov- 
ery. | . 

There are little children out there 
who have not had a chance, who are 
walking the way which leads to bitter 
shame and sordid sin. The Church must 
give them a chance, must lead their feet 
along the way which leads to virtue and 
honor and truth. 

There are towns and cities and states 
out there ruled by dishonest men and 
sustained by fraud. 

The Church must arouse the public 
conscience, must sweep away corrup- 
tion and uncleanness and erect in their 
stead standards of purity and justice 
and righteousness. 

Some will tell you that the Church 
must not meddle with polities; that she 
must not soil her skirts by entering into 
the sordid and ugly affairs of men; and 
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because we have listened to this advice 
too often, the Kingdom of God has been 
held back, and God’s will has not been 
done on earth. 7 3 

If these defenders of the Church’s 
holiness can tell of any place that was 
too low or unclean for Jesus to go in 
answer to human need, then, and not 
till then, can we admit that there is any 
place too low or unclean for the Church 
to go in her Kingdom-building mission. 

There 1s a erying need out there for 
men who see the wrong and give’ their 
lives to make it right. The Church, 
representing Him who came to make 
dark places hght, and foul places pure, 
and crooked places straight, must fur- 
nish the men to meet the need, and they 
must be manly men, practical men, not 
dreamers or visionaries; but men who 
believe that it is possible, God working 
in and through them, to set up the King- 
dom of God on this earth. 

Let me close with a wonderful parable 
from Dr. Rauschenbusch’s Christrans- 
ty and the Social Crisis. 

When the Nineteenth Century died, 
its spirit descended to the vaulted cham- 
ber of the Past, where the sprits of the 
dead centuries sit on the granite thrones 
together. | 

When the new-comer entered, all 
turned toward him and the spirit of 
the Eighteenth Century spoke: ‘‘Tell 
thy tale, brother. Give us word of the 
human kind we left to thee’’. The 
spirit of the Nineteenth ey an- 
swered : 

‘‘T am the spirit of a Wonderful 
Century. J gave man the mastery over 
Nature. Discoveries and inventions, 
which lighted the black space of the past, 
like lonely stars have clustered in a 
milky way of raidanee under my rule. 
One man does by the touch of his hand 
what the toil of a thousand slaves nev- 
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er did. Knowledge has unlocked the 
mines of wealth and the hoarded wealth 
_ of to-day creates the vaster wealth of to- 
morrow. Man has escaped the slavery 
of Necessity and is free. 

‘I freed the thoughts of men; they 
face the facts and know; their knowl- 
edge is common to all. The deeds of the 
East at eve are known in the West at 
morn. They send their whispers under 
the seas and across the clouds. 

‘‘T broke the chains of bigotry and 
despotism. I made men free and equal. 
Every man feels the worth of his man- 
hood. I have touched the summit of his- 
tory. I did for mankind what none of 
you did before.. They are rich; they are 
wise; they are free.’’ 

The spirits of the dead Centuries sat 
silent with troubled eyes. 

At last the spirit of the First Cen- 
tury spoke for all: ‘‘ We all spoke proud- 
ly when we came here in the flush of our 
deeds, and thou more proudly than we 
all. But as we sit and think of what was 
before us, and what has come after us, 

shame and quiet bear down our pride. 
Your words sound as if the redemption 
of man had come at last. Has it come? 

‘You have made men rich. Tell us, 
is none in pain with hunger to-day and 
none in fear of hunger for to-morrow? 
Do all children grow up fair of limb and 
trained for thought and action? Do 
none die before their time? Has the 
mastery of Nature made men free to 
enjoy their lives and loves, and to live 
the higher life of the mind? 

‘You have made men wise. Are they 
wise or cunning? Have they learned to 
restrain their bodily passions? Have 
they learned to deal with their fellows in 
justice and love? 

‘“You have set them free. Are there 
none, then, who toil for others against 
their will. Are all men free to do the 


work they love best? 

‘“You have made man one. Are there 
no barriers of class to keep man and 
maid apart? Does none rejoice in the 
eause that makes the many moan? 

‘Do men no longer spill the blood of 
men for their ambition, and the sweat 
of men for their greed?”’ 

As the spirit of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury listened, his head sank to his 
breast, and he answered: 

‘Your shame is already upon me. 
My great cities are as yours were. My 
millions hve from hand to mouth. Those 
who toil longest have least. My thou- 
sands sink exhausted before their days 
are half spent. My human wreckage 
multiplies. Class faces class in sullen 
distrust. Their freedom and knowledge 
has only made men keener to suffer. 
Give me a seat among you and let me 
think why it has been so.’’ 

The others turned to the Spirit of 
the First Century: ‘‘ Your promised re- 
demption is long in coming.”’ ‘‘But 
it will come,’’ he replied. 

Yes, it will come, but its coming will 
be delayed until you and I learn to live 
our creeds and practice our prayers. 


I want to be a brother to my brothers in 
the strife, 
I want to be a comrade to my fellow- 
toilers here ; 
I want to be their brother in the better- 
ing of life, 
I want to be their comrade in the 
broadening of cheer. 
For I believe the brotherhood of bring- 
ing better things 
Is better than the brotherhood of 
making greater gain; 
And I expect there’s something in the 
heart that always sings 
That helps the world a little when it 


; 


cloudies up to rain. , 
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The application of steam and elec- 
trie power to intricate automatic ma- 
chinery on a large scale has revolution- 
' ized conditions of living. A good deal 
of valuable time has-been consumed in 
discussing whether this has been for the 
better or worse for many of our people. 
This is for the most part useless. For 
we are not going back to the old condi- 
tions, but more and more we are going 
on to greater and greater use of steam 
and electricity and labor-saving machin- 
ery. The one question for serious dis- 
cussion 1s whether we are adapting our 
methods in religious, educational and 
social work to the changed conditions of 
labor. It is my opinion that we are not. 
There has never been found a_ better 
training for children than that com- 
bination training furnished by a teacher 
at school, the father on the farm, and 
the mother in the home, provided they 
are a good teacher, a good farmer and a 
good housekeeper, respectively. 

Among the industrial classes this 
arrangement is not practicable by our 
present methods. In the beginning of 
our present industrial era both in 
Kurope and America there were great 
crimes committed against the children 
until the pathos of their ery touched the 
heart of the world. Neutral humanity 
has decreed that children of six, eight 
and ten years of age shall not work all 
day in shops and factories. If parent 
or manufacturer, because of greed or a 
competitive condition that cannot be 
overcome by them individually, would 
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make little children work, society must 
come in and prevent it both for the sake 
of the child and of society. Just now 
social leaders are wrangling over the 
question as to the age when society as 
such may take off its protecting hand 
and leave the child to the conditions as 
found in the home and the competitive 
world. Some say 12, others 14, and still 
others 16 years. Nearly everybody be- 
heves 12 is young enough; 14 is now 
very generally set up as a reasonable 
ideal, and only some theorists contend 
for 16. There is little doubt but that in 
the South as in the North we will before 
a great while. adopt either 14 or its 
equivalent as our working policy. Chil- 
dren need play and study and manual 
labor. I believe it is bad to keep a child 
out of school altogether after the age of 
12. I believe it is bad to keep many 
children from manual labor until they 
are 14. 

All study and experience—and 
I have had considerable experience, and 
have given the matter the most earnest 
study of which I am capable—have 
made me an earnest believer in part-time 
work and part-time school between the 
ages of 12 and 14, and better still, 16 
and even older. Instead of keeping 
children out until the age of 14 let them 
work half-time from 12 to 16. There 
is not the least question in my mind but 
that this would be better for the child, 
especially for the boy, but good for the 
girl also. I believe it would be better 
for the manufacturer, but capital is al- 


my 
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ways conservative, and doesn’t like any- 
thing that looks like a radical change. 
But manufacturers would get practi- 
cally the same quantity of labor from 
children 12 to 16 working half-time as 
from children from 14 to 16 working 
full-time, and better quality. - Then, 
too, in Summer when help is secarcest 
as the students would have vacation, 
both sets of children might work, if 
necessary. It would mean more trouble 
for the management of the mills, but J 
believe the more satisfactory results 
would more than compensate for the 
extra trouble. This would, of course, 
have to be regulated by law, or the mill 
overseer could not control the situation. 

At ‘present the most serious dif- 
ficulty is in our schools. <A limited 
amount of money, and consequently a 
limited teaching foree, would make the 
_ situation difficult. But an arrangement 
by which the more’ advanced students 
might be in school in the morning and 
the less advanced in the afternoon, or 
vice versa would help, though there 
- would necessarily be some extra work. 

This would be better for the parents 
than for them to go to school until they 
are 14 and then go to work, because they 
would get half wages from the age of 12. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that it is better for the child. Many 
children and young people learn as 
much in school half-time, as they do 
full-time. 

Descended from many generations 
of ancestors few or none of whom were 
literary or even literate they are incapa- 
ble of sustained intellectual effort. 
Then, too, at that age many prefer work- 
ing to going to school, and become so 
restive that they are a great problem to 
the teacher. Aside from other con- 
siderations most children of the in- 
dustrial classes begin early to feel the 


weight of the financial burden. The 
rent, the grocery bill, the fuel bill, the 
clothes, the books and numerous other 
bills are discussed. The finer the 
quality of the child, and the greater the 
possibility of development the more he 
feels this family burden. I have known 
a number of students worried and dis- 
contented going to school all the time, 
become content and happy working half- 
time. The money they make, the nec- 
essarily busy life they lead, the variety 
of labor and interests all keep the in- 
terest sustained. — 

The half-time system has been in 
operation in England since 1870. It 
has continued, though with gradually 
decreasing numbers, in spite of the fact 
that it was employed for the years of the 
child’s life when most other Nations 
have prohibited their labor altogether, 
viz., 10-13 years. It has continued, too, 
in spite of the fact that the school 
facilities for such children have been 
very inadequate. The children and 
their parents both like the system, but 
reformers rightly feel that considering 
the early years, and the inadequate 
school facilities the system should be 
abolished. But the fact that it has con- 
tinued through the years, under these 
adverse conditions and with popularity 
by those most interested, shows that it 
has points of real value. 

At the Southern Industrial Institute 
we began the half-time system in 1905, 
this being so far as I know its first in- 
troduction by a boarding school, Our 
students did cooking and house work, 
farm work, and mill work, a neighbor- 
ing mill permitting us to work a few 
pupils to try the system out; we have 
used both the half-day-about and the 
week-about plans. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in either case. 
For children I think the half-day about 
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is much better. For grown young 
people the case is not so clear. The 
three special points in favor of the week- 
about plans are: First, the managers of 
labor prefer it, because the changes are 
less frequent, and consequently require 
less attention on their part; second, if 
they do a good job of manual work, and 
good work in se¢hool, it leaves but little 
opportunity for recreation; third, there 
are some slow-moving minds that do ‘not 
readily turn from one kind of work to 
another. 

On the other hand, the half-day ar- 
usually sustains interest 
better and is generally preferable, other 
things being equal. 

After 10 years of experience I am 
not only enthusiastic as to part-time 
study and work but immensely more so 
then when I began. Time will not 
permit me to discuss the matter, but I 
will say that we have many thousands of 
uneducated, untrained young people in 
the South to whom there is only one 
of three possibilities: First, remain as 
they are, ignorant and untrained; 
second, get somebody to give or lend 
them the money for an education; third, 
secure an education and training by a 
combination of study and remunerative 
manual labor. Those of us who have 
education or wealth ought to be ashamed 
to sit down complacently and see a 
great need and do nothing to meet it. 
To give people money is always ques- 
tionable even for so good and necessary 
a thing as education. There are always 
plenty of people who are ready to reach 
out their hands and open their mouths 
to get something for nothing, but that 
kind of help is bad business and worse 
training. But there can be no objec- 
tions to furnishing young people a 
practicable plan by which they may by 

working with their hands find some time 


rangement 


grave-digging. 


to study and some instruction: in the 
ordinary branches of an English educa- 
tion, and some special instruction for 
their life work. . It is my firm convic- 
tion that in this plan there are un- 
dreamed of possibilities of good, es- 
pecially for the working boys and girls 
of the South. 


‘“‘Why not let yesterday go?’’ says a 
writer in an exchange. ‘‘If yesterday 
was a failure, do not spoil to-day in 
lamenting it. That ruins both days. 
While to-day may be the result of 
yesterday, it is wiser to keep in mind to- 
morrow is the result of to-day. Strength 
never came by brooding over mistakes. 
If they are made, remember them but 
to profit, not to mourn. We can 
determine to-day’s actions; we can never 
efface yesterday’s; only reshape. If 
yesterday we fell in the dust, there’s no 
use lying in it. “Pick yourself up, shake 
it off, and go on to a fresher to-morrow. 
Don’t spend energy on what. is past; 
that is much more needed for what is to 
come. If to-day is not better than 
yesterday, then we have failed to get the 
best of life. Progress or retrogression 
are the alternatives. Don’t keep drag- 
ing yesterday into the hmelight. If it 
was filled with mistakes, forget them; if 
it was better than to-day, don’t croak 
about it. Determine to even up to- 
morrow. Let yesterday go; give it a 
decent burial, then don’t go in for 
What is done cannot be 
undone. Why discuss it?”’ 


A paid-up membership to the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service 
constitutes a paid-up subscription to the 
Social Service Quarterly. The annual 
membership dues to the Conference are 
for Class A, $25; Class B, $10; Class C, 
$5; Class D, $2, and Class H, $1. 
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The School as a Social Center 
Miss Mary G. Shotwell, Rural School Supervisor, Granville County 
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It is generally agreed that there are 
fewer opportunities for the country 
people to get together and have a good 
time than there used to be. The old- 
time  husking bees, barn  raisings, 
spelling bees and heated debates are 
almost entirely abandoned. Perhaps 
the best means we have left for getting 
the rural folks together is the Sunday 
School. This, however, is usually 
active only during the summer months. 

What are the results of this change? 
In the first place, the people in the 
country are without amusement, recrea- 
tion or social life. They do not visit 
one another as they did formerly. The 
situation makes living in the country 
dull, uneventful, uninteresting. As a 
final result many of our country boys 
and girls and not a few older ones leave 
the farms and go to the cities. And we 
are not to censure too severely these 
young people for doing this. Man is 
‘a social animal. Isolation from his 
fellows is unendurable to the youth as 
well as to the grown-ups. If he cannot 
find congenial association in the country 
he will go to the city. - Moreover, just 
as long as the country fails to provide 
some means of social enjoyment, the 
boys and girls will continue to go to 
the cities. 

What, then, shall be done to make 
-eountry life more attractive to our 
country youth? The solution devolves 
upon the school. Upon the teacher 
rests the immediate responsibility of 
leadership in all that may be done in 
devising ways and means of bringing 
the people together. Let the people 


-and senior club. 


realize that they have a common interest 
in community undertakings such as the 
improvement of the schools, the build- 
ing ef roads, the planting of trees, the 


growing of corn, the breeding of stock, 


the beautifying of their homes and they 
will come together for a study of these 
problems. 

Two years ago several Country Life 
Clubs were organized in Granville Coun- 
ty, the object being to ‘‘make the school 
the center of the community by fur- 
nishing wholesome and instructive a- 
musements,’’ thus improving the physi- 
eal and intellectual environment of our 
future citizens. These clubs have done a 
splendid work and accomplished much 
for their sehool and community. 

The Enon Country Life Club has had 
a remarkable career. It was organized 
in the spring of 1914 and its first real 
interest was in athletics. A baseball 
team was organized and it has become 
the champion team of all the country- 
side. Games are played every Satur- 
day afternoon and the young people 
come to the school instead of visiting 
the nearby town. ‘This club has also 
organized tennis teams which are prov- 
ing rivals of the ball team. 

The fall of 1914 the club was reorgan- 
ized and put into divisions,—the Junior 
The school children 
compose the junior organization and 
use the last hour of school every sec- 
ond Friday afternoon for their meeting. 
They are following very closely the sug- 
gested programs that I worked out in 
a little plan for the organization of the 
Granville County Schools. 
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The senior club meets every Friday 
night and enjoys a well-prepared pro- 
gram as well as a social hour. ‘Two 
‘‘home-talent’’ plays have been given by 
the members of the club and quite a nice 
little amount of money was raised, so 
a piano was purchased for the school. 

Realizing that a two-teacher school 
could not serve the community in the 
best way, the club devised a plan where- 
by each patron would be responsible for 
a certain sum of money and would also 
contribute something toward getting 
the material for an addition to their 
school building. The building was com- 
pleted in the summer and they are for- 
tunate in having three very capable 
women as teachers of their school. These 
teachers take active parts in every phase 
of the work and have been a great means 
of keeping alive this great club. 

A community fair was held this fall 
and many beautiful exhibits of house- 
hold and pantry supphes, together with 
excellent field crops were brought to the 
school building. The best products were 
taken to Oxford where they were enter- 
ed in the Community Contests in the 
County Fair, and won the first prize of 
$25.00. One of the placards in this ex- 
hibit gives some idea of the growth of 
school and interest shown by the people: 

“Ten years ago.—Value of school 
property owned by the County, nothing. 
Number of teachers, 1. Average attend- 
~anee, 15. Number of persons from 8 to 
21 who could not read or write, 5. 
Length of school term, 5 months. Num- 
ber of grades taught, 5.’’ 

‘“Today.—Value of school property 
owned by County, $2,000.00. Number 
of teachers, 3. Average attendance, 53. 
Number of persons from 8 to 21 who 
could not read nor write, none. Length 
of school term, 7 months. Number of 
grades taught, 9.’’ 


When the Rural Elementary Schools 
of North Carolina gave the demonstra- 
tion in cooking and sewing in Raleigh 
at the Teachers’ Assembly, two repre- 
sentatives from Enon school were sent. 
The entire expenses of both of these 
girls were paid by the Country Life . 
Club. This is one of the best evidences 
of what organized effort will do for a 
community. | 

The programs for 1916 have not been 
completed but it is the purpose of the 
club to study home and farm problems 
and to secure at least once a month a 
speaker of prominence to discuss these 
topics. They have taken charge of all the 
activities of the Corn, Canning and Pig 
Clubs in their community, offering prizes 
for individual work in each club. To 
further continue this work, they have 
asked the Farm and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents to give lessons at least once 
a week to these club members, using the 
school grounds as a demonstration plat. 
This work is to be linked with the in- 
struction given’ in agriculture during 
the week by the teachers of the school. 
A committee has been appointed to 
study ways of marketing farm products 
more economically ; the kinds of produce 
demanded by consumers; and also to 
study purchasing methods so that the 
community can order directly from the 
manufacturers by maintaining expert 
purchasing agents. | 

Summarizing the work of this elub, 
the results may be stated as follows: 

1. It has secured a close cooperation 
between the school and home. . 

2. It has been a financial success. 

3. Better school building and a long- 
er term of school have been obtained. 
4, Greater community spirit is ex- 
pressed. 

5. By making country life more at- 
tractive, the young people are kept at 
home on the farm. 
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One of the requirements for making 
a school a social center is to have a lead- 
er whom the people respect. Is this 
not a wonderful opportunity for a 
teacher? No two communities can use 
the same plan of work, but if the people 
know the teacher personally and have 
confidence in her,,they will respond to 
her. leadership. The success of these 
community meetings will depend very 
largely upon the personal work of the 
teacher. The meetings should be well 
advertised and the pupils themselves are 
the best advertisers if properly directed 
and encouraged. The county papers can 
be used to a good advantage in giving 
_ notices to the public. 

If the first meeting is a failure, it will 
be difficult to get the people out next 
time, so make the first meeting a good 
one. Have a well-prepared program 
and let each person know his part in 
_time to make the necessary preparation. 
The old-fashioned spelling bee between 
the children of the school and the people 
of the community is one of the best ways 
of giving every one a part on the pro- 
gram. 

. Organize the school into a chorus or 
music club and let them furnish at 
least one program each month. Inter- 
est the club in a study of their own home 
conditions. Secure speakers, who have 
studied these problems, to address the 
club. Secure the free bulletins from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, and also from 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. A vast amount of information 
can be had for the asking. 

Bach community has its own problem 
~to solve and no outlined plan can be 
followed. It seems best for a club to 
find its own problem and make an at- 
tempt to solve it. In most instances, 


however, it means better buildings, bet- 

“ter teachers, longer terms and greater 
interest on the part of the patrons of 
the school. In solving these problems, 
a club should remember that the one 
object of the organization is to ‘‘make 
the school the center of the community, 
by furnishing wholesome and instruc- 
tive amusement’’ for the young, thereby 
keeping them at home on the farm. 


To THINK ABouT 

John Mitchell, Chairman of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, 
stated in a recent public address that 
more than one-tenth of the industrial 
workers of this country are injured 
every year; that the number killed is 
about 100 a day, or more than 36,500 
a year. The number of accidents, he 
stated, was more than 2,000,000 annual- 
ly, and ‘‘many of them could be pre- 
vented by the use of safety devices and 
a little caution.’’ . 





KINDLIER, BROTHER 

Kindlier, brother, a bit to-day ; 

Kindlier, brother, amid the strife ; 
Kindler, brother, along the way 

That leads to the sweeter life. 
‘Kindlier ever in word and deed, 

A smile and a song of cheer— 
Kindlier, brother, and make this creed 

The ereed that you follow here. 


Kindlier, brother, first and last; 
Kindler all the time; 
That the days may sing as the days go 
past 
With a bit of gladness and rhyme. 
Kindler now than you’ve ever been, 
And to-morrow kindlier still; 


- Kindlier down in the city’s din, 


Or away on the good green hill. 


Kindler, brother, in all you do, 
And kindher all you say; 
Kindler unto the lives so new 
And unto the lives so gray. 3 
Kindlier down in the thronging strife, 
And kindher ever, men, 
Where little ones wait at the gates of life 
To welcome you home again. 
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The Teachings of Jesus as they Bear Upon 


the Solution of Modern Social Problems 
Dr. Walter iP Lingle, Richmond, Va. 
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The subject assigned to me speaks of 


‘‘Modern Social Problems.’’ In order 
that we may understand clearly what is 
meant by this expression, let me enume- 
rate a few of these outstanding prob- 
lems. The social problems which are 
most acute in this twentieth century are 
the problems which arise from the con- 
stant conflict between capital and labor, 
the problems which are created by the 
extreme wealth, extreme poverty, and ig- 
norance, the problems of marriage, di- 
voree and social vice, the problems con- 
nected with the liquor traffic, and the 
problems that flow out of race preju- 
dice, and reach their awful climax in 
war. These problems are not new, but 


they are more acute, more menacing, 


and more insistent in the complex civ- 
ilization of the twentieth century than 
they ever were before in the history of 
the world. | 

Many human solutions for these prob- 
lems have been suggested, ranging 
through the whole gamut of Individual- 


ism, Anarchy, Communism, Socialism, 


and other isms too numerous to men- 
tion. There is one thought lying back 
of all these human remedies which has 
been proposed and that is a clamor for 
a change in the social order. For ex- 
ample, the Socialist insists that we must 
change from individual ownership to 
governmental ownership. These advo- 
cates for a change in the social order 
seem to think that if such a change 
could be effected our social problems 
would be solved and all would be well. 


There is one thing, a very fatal thing, 
which they all overlook, and that is the 
fact that man by nattre is full of sin and 
selfishness. It is impossible to take a 
multitude of selfish, greedy men and 
make of them an unselfish society simply 
by changing the social order. You can- 


not purify the water in a well by simply 


painting the pump. The trouble les 
deeper than that. Human _ solutions 
have failed and they are doomed to fail- 
ure because they make no provision for 
changing the sinful and selfish nature of 
man and because they have no power to 
make such a change. 

If I can interpret the signs of the 
times, men are feeling more and more 
the inadequacy of suggested human 
remedies and are turning more and more 
to Jesus Christ, the Master Teacher, 
and are asking what solution, if any, 
can be found in His teachings for these 
perplexing and social problems. This 
is made clear by the fact that a large 
literature has sprung up on this subject 
in the last few years, and by the fact 
that the subject is being discussed all 
over this country in just such conven- 
tions as this, a thing that was unheard 
of twenty-five years ago. 

Let us then, to-night, along with the 


growing multitude turn our faces to the — 


teachings of Jesus and inquire whether 
they have any bearing on the solution of 
our modern social problems. Of course 
I cannot make an exhaustive study of 
this whole subject in one half hour. I 
can give you only a sample study in 
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which I hope to show you how some of 
the very familiar teachings of Jesus 
have a far reaching social significance, 
if we will only make the ‘application. I 
want to take a simple, familiar petition 
which Jesus has put upon our lips, and 
which some of us make every day with- 
out understanding its full import, and 
show you how centered in and about this 
petition are teachings of Jesus which 
would completely solve our social ills, if 
we would only take them seriously and 
practice them in all our social _relation- 
ships. That petition is: ‘‘Thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in Heaven,’’ (Matt. 6:10). 

I. WE PRAY THAT THE KINGDOM MAY 

COME. ‘ 

What is the Kingdom of God? 
The expression, ‘‘the Kingdom of God’’ 
(or “‘the Kingdom of Heaven’’ which 
is a Synonym), is used 106 times in the 
Gospels. The word ‘‘Church’’ is used 
just three times in the four gospels. It 
- would seem then that Jesus placed more 
emphasis upon the Kingdom than upon 
the Church. May it not be that the 
Kingdom is the end in view and the 
Church the means to that end? | 

John the Baptist prepared the way 
for Jesus with the burning message: 
‘“Repent ye: for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,’’ (Matt. 3:2.) When Jesus 
began his ministry a few months later 
he began with the same message: 
‘Repent: for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,’’ (Matt. 4:17.) The King- 
dom seems to have been at the very heart 
and center of his message—over and 
over again the Gospel record reads in 
this way: ‘‘And Jesus went about all 
their cities and villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the 
Gospel (the good news) of the King- 
dom, (Matt. 9:35). Luke tells us that 
when Jesus was with His disciples dur- 


ing the forty days between His resurree- 
tion and ascension He was ‘‘speaking of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom 
of God,’’ (Acts 1:8). 

In the same way the Apostle Paul 
placed emphasis upon the Kingdom. 
Listen to his farewell words to the 
elders of Ephesus: “‘And now behold, 
I know that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the Kingdom of God, 
shall see my face no more,’’ (Acts 20:25). 
Just as the curtain drops on the life of 
Paul forever, we have this record: ‘‘ And 
Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house (in Rome), and received 
all that came unto him, preaching the 
Kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ (Acts 28:30-31). 

WHAT THEN IS THE KINGDOM OF GoD? 

1. Js it Heaven? That is one inter- 
pretation and perhaps the most popular 
one. It seems to fit perfectly in a num- 
ber of passages. (See Matt. 8:11 and 
John 18:36.) But it does not apply to 
the great majority of cases. It does not 
fit in such passages as ‘‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand,’’ ‘‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed,’’ and many other such cases. 

2. Is it the Church? That has been 
another popular interpretation. This 
interpretation seems to be the correct 
one for a few passages. See Matt. 16: 
18-19 and Matt. 13:40-41. But it will 
not work in the great majority of pass- 
ages. Substitute ‘‘Church’’ for ‘* King- 
dom’’ in such passages as “‘Thy King- 
dom come,’’ ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,’’ and you will see that it is a 
misfit. 

3. Is it the reign of God in the tn- 
dividual heart? That is still another 
interpretation and there is considerable 
See Mark 10:15 and 
In Luke 17:21 Jesus 


ground for it. 
Luke 17:20-21. 
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says, ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you,’’ and that seems to settle it. But 
the marginal translation makes this 
passage read, ‘“‘the Kingdom of God is 
among you.’’ If you will note that 
this remark was addressed to scoffing 
Pharisees you will be inclined to believe 
that the marginal reading is the correct 
one. The Kingdom of God _ could 
hardly have been within the Pharisees, 
but 1t was among them. 

4. Ts it the Kingdom which. Jesus 1s 
going to set up when he comes again? 
This interpretation was especially popu- 
lar with the early Church fathers. 
There are a number of verses in the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters 
of Matthew which fall in line with this 
interpretation. See especially Matt. 
25:34. But this interpretation does not 
fit in the great majority of cases. It 
does not fit in the familiar verse, ‘‘seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God,’’ and many 
others. 

0. The Kingdom of God includes all 
these wmterpretations and more. There 
are two provinces in the Kingdom of 
God: one is in Heaven and one is on 
earth. The Kingdom of God includes 
the reign of God in heaven, in the hu- 
man heart, in the Church, on the earth, 
and in the final Kingdom which He is to 
set up when he has come and has per- 
fectly consolidated the earthly and 
heavenly provinces. Sometimes Jesus 
is Speaking of one phase of the Kingdom 
and sometimes of another, but if you 
will study carefully the 106 passages 
in which the expression occurs you will 
find that He is generally speaking of the 
earthly province of His Kingdom. For 
example, take this petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘Thy Kingdom Come ; 
on earth as it is in Heaven,’’. The 
heavenly province of the Kingdom is 
perfect; it is the earthly province which 


is giving Him such deep concern and for 

which He asks us to pray and work. 
In that petition, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come 

Aye O* On earth asaiase ins Leaven, aie 


we see Jesus’ ideal for this world. In - 


short the Kingdom of God is Jesus’ 
ideal for this world—or if we may use > 
modern parlance we have in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the Kingdom of God,’’ Jesus’ 
social ideal. It means more than that, 
but it can not mean any less. If we in 
this modern world could only catch the 
great conception of the Kingdom which 
Jesus had in His mind, the very concep- 
tion would be a great contribution to- 
wards the solution of our modern social 
problems. 

‘“THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH AS IT IS 

IN HEAVEN ”’ 

We come to the second part‘of the 
petition: 2. Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven. What ts the will of God? 
We generally say, ‘‘Thy will be done,”’ 
in connection with some great sor- 
row or disappointment. We think of 
it as something to be passively submitted 
to with patient resignation. We bless 
His holy name that it can be used in 
the hour of sorrow. But it has a vastly 
larger meaning than that. The will of 
God is something to be actively obeyed: 
The will of God is the law of the King- 
dom. This petition asks that that law 
may be as perfectly observed in the 
earthly province of the Kingdom as in 
the heavenly province. This law touches 
every department of our lives and 
among many other things includes every 
duty that we owe to our fellow men. In 
other words, it includes our duties as 
members of the social order. 

Let us pass now from these more 
general principles to some of the more ~ 
specific laws of the Kingdom as set forth — 
in the Gospels. The laws that I shall 
mention of course are included under - 
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the general expression, ‘‘Thy will.’’ 
Every law that I shall mention was pro- 
mulgated directly in connection with the 
Kingdom teachings of Jesus. 

1. The law of entrance into the 
Kingdom. ‘‘Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit; he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God,’’ (John 3:5). 
This statement is perfectly true of 
Heaven, but I do not understand that 
Jesus is talking about Heaven. He is 
speaking of His Kingdom right down 
here in this world. Before a man can 
get into that Kingdom he has to be made 
over. The past sin and selfishness of 
his life must be cleansed away, and a 
new life for the future must be im- 
planted in him by the Spirit of the Liv- 
ing God. Just here is where socialism 
and other human remedies fail. They 
make no provision for changing the in- 
dividual and they have no power to 
effect such a change. On the other 
hand the very first law of the Kingdom 
is that a man must be born again. He 
must become a new creature. This new 
ereature, the redeemed individual, is the 
greatest contribution which the religion 
of Jesus makes to the solution of our 
social problems. Let us never forget 
that. 

2. The law of self-sacrifice. ‘‘If any 
man will*come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his eross dhily, 
and follow me,’’ (Luke 9:28). Selfish- 
ness and greed lie back of all our social 
problems. In the words just quoted 
Jesus bids us to renounce self, to take 
self down off the throne. Even that is 
not enough. Self is too insistent to be 
rid of so easily. He bids us to take up 
our cross, to bear it out yonder to our 
own Calvary, and there to nail self to 
the cross and crucify it forever. What 


if we would take Jesus at His word, and. 


thus put self and all selfishness out of 


our lives, and henceforth live for Him 
and for our fellow men! That would 
be enough—our social problems would 
be solved. You see how the great 
Physician cuts down to the very root of 
the trouble. 

3. The Golden Rule (Matt. 7:12) 
and the Royal Law of Love. These 
two laws of the Kingdom are so 
familar and so elementary that I 
need not quote them. Everybody 
who -knows anything at all about 
the teachings of Jesus knows them. 


They are fundamental laws of 
the Kingdom. Yet there are  busi- 
ness men who are members of the 


church, who will say frankly that the 
Golden Rule is not practical, and that 
they do not try to observe it. In the 
meantime we who are ministers are not 
saying much about the Golden Rule, and 
when we do speak on it we generally 
apply it to little children and we do not 
apply it to the business and commercial 
world. A distinguished professor. in a 
theological seminary tells of an interest- 
ing experiment which he made. At a 
ineeting of a Ministers’ Association in 
New York City he asked if any one pres- 
ent had ever preached on the Golden 
Rule and applied it to the conduct of 
business. Not a single minister present 
had ever preached or ever heard such a 
sermon. The professor remembered 
that he had about three thousand ser- 
mons of his own, so he went home and 
examined his manuscripts to see if he 
had ever preached a sermon on the 
Golden Rule and applied it to a man’s 
conduct in his dealings with his fellow 
men out in the business world. He 
found that he had three sermons on the 
Golden Rule, but not a single one of 
them had any application to the busi- 
ness and social life. He next examined 
thirty volumes of sermons by the great 
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preachers of the past and of the present, 
and found in the entire thirty volumes 
only one sermon on the Golden Rule and 
that was not in any way applied to the 
conduet of business. I suspect that you 


and I could duplicate that experience. - 


What if we who are ministers would 
take the Golden Rule and the Royal 
Law of Love and similar teachings of 
Jesus and preach them with more: ear- 
nestness and emphasis, and tell men that 
Jesus expects and commands them to 
follow these teachings in every relation- 
ship of life, and what if men would take 
these teachings seriously and_ try 
honestly to practice them in the home, 
in the church, in society, and out in the 
commercial world, and what if even the 
nations would try to live according to 
these teachings in their dealings one 
with another, do you think that it would 
make any difference? Do you think 
that it would help solve any of our 
social problems? I put this question 
one day to a man of large business 
affairs and asked him what he thought. 
He dropped his head for a moment in 
meditation and then he answered: ‘‘It 
would solve our social problems, it 
would revolutionize and transform the 
whole business world.’’ 


4. The Law of Service. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever would beeome great among 
you shall be your’ servant; and 


whosoever would be first among you shall 
be your bondservant,’’ (Matt 20:27 mar- 
gin.) James and John were asking for 
the seats of power in the Kingdom when 
Jesus enunciated this great law of the 


Kingdom. Jesus estimates a man’s 


place in the Kingdom, not by his bank 


account, not by his political power, not 
by his social prestige, but by the service 
that he renders. What if men could 
catch that conception and live by it; do 
you think, that it would make any dif- 


down for a generation. 


ference? What if every politician could 


\ say, “‘L will not seek and use this posi- 


tion for selfish ends or power, but that 
I may render the largest possible service 
to God and humanity?’? When Grover 
Cleveland said: ‘‘A, public office is a 
public trust,’’? the whole. nation ap- 
plauded. The phrase has been handed 
Why = should 
such a truism exeite such applause? 
Because such a conception is so rare. 
What if in the same manner, the mer- 
chant, the banker, the manufacturer, 
were to say: ‘‘This business of mine is 


_a trust; I will not conduct it for any 


selfish ends, but in the way by which I 
can render the largest service ?’? What if 
the man who labors with his hands were 
to make the holy resolve that he would 


no longer live for self, but with the pur- 


pose of rendering the very largest ser- 
vice? . Do you think that it would make 
any difference ? | 

2 The Law of Stewardship. ‘‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is as a man 
traveling into a far country, who called 
his own servants, and delivered unto 
them his goods,’’ (Matt. 25:14.) ‘‘The 
silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts,’’ (Haggai 2:8.) ‘‘It 
is He that giveth thee power to get 
wealth,’’ (Deut. 8:18). 

In these passages and many others 
hke them we have the great law of 
stewardship. I have before me a leaf- 
let which says that we are partners of 
God. That is a mistake. He is sole 
owner—we are but stewards. Now we 
ministers generally invoke this law of 
stewardship when we want our people 
to make liberal gifts to the great mis- 
sionary and benevolent causes of the 
Church, and that is a perfeetly proper 
use of the law, but it has a vastly wider 
reach than that. It applies to the part 
of a man’s money which he keeps for 
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himself and his business as well as the 
part which he gives away. The ser- 
vants in the parable of. the Talents 
were not expected to give away all that 
was entrusted to them. They were ex- 
pected to use some out in the regular 
* channels of trade but they were ex- 
pected to use it in a way which the 
Master could approve upon his return. 
If we could catch that conception of 
stewardship in this twentieth century 
and live accordingly, it would make a 
world of difference. Our money would 
not go into any business which our 
Lord could not approve and bless. Our 
business methods would be such as He 
could approve. We would ask Him to 
direct us as we fix the wages which we 
are going to pay those who work for us. 
The law of stewardship cuts deep in the 
business world. If we would only live 
according to this teaching many of our 
social problems would melt away. 

6. The Sermon on the Mount. The 
Kingdom of God is really the  sub- 
ject. of this sermon. The sermon from 
beginning to end is made up of King- 
dom teachings and Kingdom laws. 
Nearly everything in this sermon has 
application to every-day hfe and every- 
day social problems. If only profess- 
ing Christians would observe the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount in all 
their relationships to others there 
would be vastly fewer social problems, 
-and this world of ours would be a new 
world. : 

These are some of the things which 
are included in the will of God, and 
looked at from this point of view the 
will of God is not only something to be 
submitted to, but something to be 
actively performed. When you and I 
give ourselves more completely to the 
full doing of that will in our every-day 
life and relationships, we may expect 


God to answer us more fully when we 
pray: “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven.’’ 
When we make this petition we pray 
that the Kingdom may come more fully 
in our own hearts and lives and that 
Jesus may be enthroned in the very 
center of our beings: that His Kingdom 


‘may come and His will be done in our 


homes, our schools, our churches, in 
commerce, in shops and mines and mills 
and banks, and every form of business, 
in nations and between nations, and in 
all the world. 

That is Jesus’ ideal for His world. 
When that ideal is realized every social 
problem will vanish and earth will be 
touched with Heaven. Nor is this a 
mere idle dream. Jesus has all power 
in Heaven and on earth committed into 
His hands, power enough to effect the 
complete realization of this ideal. 

It may be that we shall not see this 
perfect day until the King Himself shall 
come and unite perfectly into one the 
earthly and heavenly provinces of His 
Kingdom and begin His universal reign. 
But in the meantime you and I ean 
hope and work and pray for the perfect 
coming of His Kingdom and_ the 
perfect doing of His will right down 
here in this present world of ours. 

Jesus has given us a great com- 
mission: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations—teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you,’’ (Matt. 28:18). 
There are two distinct parts to this 
commission. One part commands us to 
make disciples of the nations. The 
other part commands us to teach the 
nations to observe all things which 
Jesus has commanded us. The Church 
has been laying her main emphasis on 
the first part of that commission. The 
ery is to evangelize the world in this 
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generation—nor have we stressed that 
part any too much. But it is high time 
for us to lay more stress upon the second 
part of the commission. We must teach 
men that Jesus Christ expects us to do 
His will, to observe His teachings and to 
obey these great laws of the Kingdom. 
‘‘Our chief businéss with Christianity,’’ 


said Dr. Thomas Chalmers, ‘‘is to pro- 


ceed upon it.’’ So our chief business 
with these laws of the Kingdom and 
with the whole will of God is to proceed 
upon them by practicing them in our 
daily lives and in all of our dealings 
with our fellow men. 

“Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven.’’ Let 
us pray this petition with a new and 
larger meaning, and let us try to order 
our daily lives according to the will of 
God in all things, and let ug make re- 
newed endeavor to obey that too oft 
neglected part of His will which 1s set 
forth in these Kingdom teachings which 
we have been studying. 

It is to Jesus and Jesus alone that we 
can look for the solution of our per- 
plexing social problems.. He alone can 
furnish the true ideal for this selfish, 
sinful world, and-He alone has the 
power for the full and complete realiza- 
tion of this ideal. ; 

Are you willing to accept Jesus’ way? 
Will you take Him as your own per- 
sonal Saviour? Will you take Him as 
the Lord of all in your life to. direct 
every department and every relation- 
ship of your life? 


The bond of brotherhood is the final 
and fundamental fact, and men are 
called to organize all life—ecclesiastiecal, 
civic, social, industrial—on the basis of 


brotherhood.—WNelected. 


The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service concerns itself with hu- 
man life and the conditions that affect 
human life in North Carolina. To 
have the population of the State the 
best equipped of any in the Union, and 
to insure here and now an environment ~ 
of physical, mental, and moral health- 
fulness that will prevent human waste 
and make for the fullest development 
of every individual within our borders 
—this is its aim. 

It seeks to study and improve the 
social, civic, and economic conditions in 
our State, especially conditions that in- 
juriously affeet child life, or that tend 
to perpetuate preventable ignorance, 
disease, degeneracy, or poverty among 
our people, and so handicap them in the 
fierce twentieth-century struggle for 
supremacy. | | 


The Quarterly welcomes clippings, 


poems, newspaper articles, addresses 


and contributions from the people of 
the State who may be interested in 
Social Service. Mail copy to C. Almon 
Upehurch, Secretary-Treasurer, North 
Carolina Conference for Social Serviee, 


Oxford. 


For the dissatisfied man all life: is 
unsatisfactory, and for one that is con- 
tented, the world is full of comforts. 
For the cheerful man even the easterly 
wind is musical in the window crevices, 
and it makes solemn anthems for him 
in the woods.—William M owntford. 


~The human race is divided into two 

classes—those who go ahead and do 
something and those who sit still and 
say, ‘‘Why wasn’t it done the other 
way ?’?’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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In thinking of the welfare of the 
ehild, I am sure that all of us will agree 
that a good home is the only place in 
which God intended the child should be 
reared; and if, for any reason, the nor- 
mal home life is broken up, the child is 
bound to: suffer. It is my purpose to 
discuss in the. short time allotted to me 
this afternoon three evils by which the 
‘normal home life is disorganized, and 
to suggest legislation that will tend to 
remedy in a measure this disarrange- 
ment, and in many eases, to prevent it. 
Let it be understood at the outset, that 
legislation alone will accomplish very 
little, unless it is properly enforced 
under the stimulus of intelligent, public 
opinion. | 

The interest which the Associated 
Charities of Charlotte has taken in our 
subject to the extent of appointing a 
standing committee to study the matter 
with a view of amending our present 
statutes regarding wife-desertion, non- 
support, and abandonment, dates from 
the fall of 1914. The immediate cause 
of this action’s being taken by our board 
of directors, was the fact that in one 
single day three white women who had 
been deserted by their husbands applied 
to our society for aid; and within seven 
consecutive days, including this particu- 
lar day, five white deserted families, 
not previously known to us, came under 
our care. 
~ ‘Tean hear some one say, ‘‘ Well, what 
business ‘has a charity organization so- 
ciety meddling with legislation ?’’ In 


Wife Desertion, Non-Support 
and Child Abandonment 


V.S. Woodward, Superintendent Associated Charities, Charlott€,“N. C. 
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this connection, let me state that one of 
the principal objects of our society, as 
set forth in our constitution is ‘‘to 
undertake directly, or to encourage 
others to undertake, the removal of the 
causes of misery and dependency as 
revealed by its work with families,’’ 
and to this end ‘‘ will create special com- 
mittees * * * to assume certain re- 
sponsibilities; or will carry on, or will 
assist IN carrying on, any necessary, 
public agitation or propaganda in the 
effort to remove the preventable causes 
of dependency.’’ 

As a result of our study we feel that 
the support of the dependent family of a 
shirking husband, or the maintenance of 
the incapacitated parents of able-bodied 
children of full age, is not a proper 
burden on public or private charity. 
When a man marries he enters into a 
solemn agreement not only with his wife, 
but tacitly with the commonwealth. If 
for any reason his wife will not, or can 
not, hold him to the terms of this agree- 
ment, the commonwealth should always 
do so, in so far as législation may make 
this possible. The home is the sacred 
unit of society, and any evil that strikes 
at its integrity should be fought in sea- 
son and out. There may be several rea- 
sons why a man might be considered jus- 
tified in not living with his wife, but 
there is no justification for an _ able- 


bodied man’s failing to support his fami- 


ly as long as the marital tie exists. It is 
the duty, therefore, of every citizen to 
see that no man violates the terms of his 
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marriage contract at least in connection 
with the commonwealth. If there 1s any 
laxity in enforcing even the present stat- 
utes in-regard to desertion and non-sup- 
port, many a weak-kneed husband and 
father will not hesitate very long before 
deserting his family, if he is practically 
sure that his good-natured towns-people 
will not cause him any personal incon- 
venience, and will immediately assume 
the burden which rightfully belongs on 
his shoulders. The problems which con- 
front a charity organization society in 
knowing just how promptly to take up 
the material relief of a deserted family, 
or of one where the father, while living 
at home, fails to furnish support, or of 


knowing just how long to continue this ~ 


relief, is a difficult one, and is often made 
still more difficult by the lack of codp- 
eration on the part of the public, both 
in giving indiscriminately and in failing 
to aid in bringing the offender to terms. 

Our committee, which at present con- 
sists of Mrs. Gordon Finger, Miss Julia 
Alexander, and Messrs. 8. W. Dand- 
ridge, T. E. Didlake, C. H. Gover, and 
the speaker, made an effort to learn at 
the very outset what the other States 
were doing in regard to adequately deal- 
ing with these evils. We were soon re- 
ferred to Mr. Wiliam H. Baldwin, of 
Washington, D. C., a man widely inter- 
ested in various forms of social service, 
and who is always authority on the sub- 
ject of family desertion and non-sup- 
port, having made a_ study of laws 
throughout the United States dealing 
with these evils. We have been in close 
touch with Mr. Baldwin ever since, and 
his advice has proved of inestimable ben- 
efit to us. 

The first of this month we sent out a 
questionnaire on reply cards to every 
associated charity organization in the 
State of whose existence we were aware, 
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twenty-seven in number. We have re- 
ceived only thirteen answers to date. Ten 
secretaries report that these evils are 
prevalent in their respective localities. 
A total of sixty-two families of this class 
were reported as having been dealt with 
by twelve of these societies in 1915, One 
hundred and five children below the age 
of sixteen were involved in the deserted 
families under care by eight of these so- 
cieties, and $527.09 was spent in mate- 
rial relief for them. Eight out of ten 
secretaries who reported on this ques- 
tion stated that they had never prose- 
cuted a deserter. Six favored a law 
where the wages of deserting husbands 


. who are apprehended and sentenced to 


the road, should be turned over to the 
family. The following is the record 
taken from the ease histories of the 
Charlotte Associated Charities for the 
year, 1915: 

A total of seventy-three families, de- 
serted by the husband, forty-eight white 
and twenty-five colored, previously un- 
known to us, was dealt with during the 
year. One hundred and fifteen children 
under sixteen years of age were involved. 
$313.18 was spent for material relief. 
Active search was made in most cases 
for the deserters. No court action was 
brought by our society during the year. 
Most of the husbands had been gone so 
long that there was no clue as ‘to their 
whereabouts. 
and two colored, were deserted by the 


mother, and $12.87 was spent in material | 


relief for them. Four children, two 
white and two colored, weré abandoned 


by both parents or the surviving parent. 


A total of $326.70 was spent in material 
relief during the year of 1915 for all 
phases of wife-desertion, non-support 
and abandonement dealt with by our 


society. We have not been able on ac- 


Five familes, three white ~ 
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count of lack of time to get the statisties 
from local court records. 

These statistics show that the evils are 
prevalent in the eleven localities from 
which we have been able to get reports. 
The failure of fourteen societies to re- 
port, shows further that there is evi- 
dently a lack of interest in this problem 


_in many parts of the State. 


' 





to support family. 


Let us now look at our present statutes 
regarding wife-desertion, ete.: 

‘Section 3355. Abandonment of fam- 
ily by husband. If any husband shall 
wilfully abandon his wife without pro- 
viding adequate support for such wife, 
and the children which he may have be- 
gotten upon her, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. ”’ 

‘Section 3357. Abandonment, failing 
If any husband 
while living with his wife shall wilfully 
neglect to provide adequate support for 
such wife or children’ which he has be- 
gotten upon her, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. ”’ 

Under our.present statutes, the ac- 
customed punishment hich the court 
metes out to the deserter, or non-support- 
er, is a fine of a few dollars, or impris- 
onment from six to twelve months, or 
both. If the defendant is fined such 
sum cannot be given to his family, but 
is used for educational purposes. If the 
defendant is sent to the roads, his sup- 


port is definitely withdrawn from his 


family; and although the county profits 
to the extent of at least fifty cents per 
day as a result of his labor, not one cent 
goes to lis dependent family. In most 
cases, then, fining or imprisoning the 


breadwinner works a distinct hardship | 


on the very ones whom the law is sup- 
posed to protect. It is no wonder, then, 
that many times wives refuse to prose- 


| eute their shirking husbands; and even 


when some other individual or agency 
a 
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undertakes the prosecution, the wife will 
refuse to testify against her husband. 

The present statute in regard to aban- 
donment of children is as follows: 

‘Section 180. Right to custody forfeit- 
ed by abandonment. In all cases where 
the surviving parent of any orphan child 
shall have wilfully abandoned the care, 
custody, nurture, and maintenance of 
any orphan child to the kindred, rela- 
tives, or other person, such parent shall 
be deemed to have forfeited all rights 
and privileges with respect to the care, 
custody, and service of such ehild.”’ 

You will see, then, that in the case of 
the mother, no penalty whatsoever is at- 
tached to this offense, which is not even 
classed as a misdemeanor. Surely this 
statute 1s inadequate, for the offense, 
abandonment of children, very often 
amounts to murder. 

As has already been stated, Mr. Wm. 
H. Baldwin has furnished us with a great 
deal of invaluable information. It was 
from him we secured a copy of his mono- 
graph, ‘‘Present Status of Family De- 
sertion and Non-Support lLaws,’’ in 
which appears an outline of a model law, 
upon which our committee based its 
bill, copies of which have been distrib- — 
uted in the seats. We found that North 
Carolina was not alone in having to 
struggle with these problems. Mr. Bald- 
win informs us that fifteen States have 
in force laws practically the same as the 
one we have drafted. I wish to call your 
attention particularly to Sections 4 and 
8. In the former the excellent provision 
for probation is made, whereby the de- 
fendant may be able to avoid the stigma 
of a prison sentence by complying with 
the terms imposed by the court. In such 
cases the amount turned over to the fam- 
ily would, as a rule, be much more than | 
that received from the offender’s wages 
as a prisoner. Mr. Baldwin shows that 
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the amount paid out of public funds for 
earnings of deserters placed at hard la- 
bor by the authorities of the District of 
Columbia was less than 7 per cent. of 
the amount collected from men under 
suspended sentence. His record covers a 
period of eight years. 

Section 8, which is perhaps the most 
important part of the bill, provides that 
if the defendant is imprisoned, he shall 
be compelled to labor every day except 
Sundays and holidays, and a sum equal 
to fifty cents per day for each day’s la- 
bor performed shall be paid over, by the 
county in which the defendant is con- 
fined, to the support of the dependent 
wife, children or parents. Three dollars 


per week is a comparatively small sum. 


to support the average family, but the 
moral effeet on the prisoner in having to 
support those dependent on him, nolens 
volens, will be perhaps the greatest de- 
sideratum. 

This is the bill which was presented to 
the General Assembly in March, 1915, af- 
ter being indorsed by the State Hedera- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs and a number 
of prominent citizens of the State, such 
as Ex-Mayor Chas. A. Bland, of Char- 
lotte, and General Julian §. Carr, of 
Durham. Attorney-General  Bickett 
writes regarding the bill: ‘‘I do not hesi- 
tate to say that J do not think any bill 
ean be too drastic which is levelled 
against a man who wilfully and without 
just cause deserts his wife.’’ 

As. soon as this bill was brought before 
the Judiciary Committee hostility devel- 
oped, chiefly to part of Section 1, and all 
of Section 8. Hon. J. Crawford 
Biggs represented our committee before 
the Judiciary Committee, and after the 
—to them—objectionable sections were 
eliminated, the bill was reported fa- 
vorably, but failed of passage. About 
this time, similar bills were passed by the 


General Assemblies of Virginia and ‘of 
Tennessee. Louisiana and Texas have 
in force laws which are practically the 
saine. It would seem that this should be. 
sufficient precedent to move even the 
conservative Old North State to action. - 
The active support of all the charity 
organization societies in the State was 
solicited at the very beginning of our 
campaign. They were. all asked to see 
their ‘representatives to the General As- 
sembly personally, and to bring all the 
influence possible to bear in favor of the 
bill, looking toward its enactment into a 
law. They were asked to secure as much 
pubheity in their local papers as pos- 
sible. Some time later our committee — 
sent them requests for clippings regard- 
ing the bill, but none whatever were re-. 
ceived. ; 
It is evident that a majority of th 
charity organization societies of the 
state have not yet come to a realization 
of the ereat need of more adequate legis- 
lation relative to the matters under dis- 
cussion. We. feel sure that when they 
awake to this fed, we shall have their | 
undivided support. There must be a 
state-wide sentiment in favor of the bill 
before we can hope for its passage. 
Our committee 1s not discouraged by ; 
the seeming futility of our efforts thus— 
far. On the contrary, with our faces — 
set toward the goal of success, we are 
planning to rally our forees against the 
time when the General Assembly meets — 
next fall. Specifically what do we hope — 
to gain by the presentation of this paper 
to you? First; we desire your frank, — 
constructive criticism of our bill and~ 
of our methods in endeavoring to se-— 
eure its enactment into a law; secondly, — 
we wish the endorsement of this con- i 
ference as a body; and_ thirdly, we 
want the active influence of every 
individual member, present and absent, — 





a 
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: 

in serving as missionaries in their re- 

| spective communities for carrying the 

| light of this message home and setting it 
burning in the hearts of your fellow- 


_ townsmen to the end that your represen- 
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tatives will heed your desires and place 
on our statute books this palladium of 
the deserted wife, child, and parent. 
Mellow. citizens of this grand Old North 
State, may we count on you to do it? 


Miss Julia Yopp, Secre 


‘Travelers’ Aid and Its Extension 


ry, Greensboro, N. C 





_ As long ago as 1885 people in large 
cities began to realize the need of pro- 
—teetion for travelers and some effort was 
made in New York to this end; but it 
was not until 1907 that regular organ- 
ized work was begun, Miss Grace Dodge 
being the instigator. Since then the 
extension of the work has been marvel- 
ous. 
_ The policy and program of the work 
‘is proven. All persons, American and 
‘foreign, of whatever age, race, creed, 
class or sex, are helped solely on the 
ground of their necessity. The basis of 
the work is entirely non-sectarian. It 
is purely protective and preventive and 
in no sense only for accommodation. 
Travelers’ Aid protects from danger all 
‘travelers, especially young women, girls 
‘and boys traveling alone, and shields 
them from temptations, vicious morals, 
| ‘financially and physically. It conserves 
‘the morals. and future usefulness of 
“many thousands of splendid young peo- 
imple. It is. the timely prevention which 
makes rescue unnecesary. It touches al- 
‘most everybody, directly or indirectly, 
\ preventing error, wrong, extortion and 
crime, safeguarding the innocent, In- 
| Bexperienced and helpless in the strange 
"emergencies of travel, preventing the 
| false step before it is too late. 
Often young women, girls and boys 
sare in great moral danger. Unforeseen 
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difficulties arise which make easy open- 
ings for the unscrupulous, who, by ap- 
parent offers of friendship or assistance, 
1 by appealing for sympathy and help, 
prey upon and lure away the unsuspect- 
ing. Among the common emergencies of 
travel are wrong addresses or none at all, 
dangerous acquaintances, not met as ex- 
pected, lost directions, lost ticket, money 
running short, expenses greater than 
counted upon, persons defrauded or 
overcharged, bewildered, illness, the ne- 
cessity of remaining over in the city 
over night and knowing of no reputable 
safe lodging house of “moderate price, 
finding that the place to which they had 
come was not such that they could re- 
main, inability to speak English, — ete. 
These conditions cause them to receive 
and even to ask advice and guidance 
from chance passers-by and acquain- 
tances of the journey, giving easy open- 
ines to agents of every form of vice. 
In North Carolina there are Travel- 
ers’ Aid workers at Winston, Asheville, 
Wilmington, Charlotte, as well as at 
Greensboro. In Greensboro the Trav- 
elers’ Aid work is ineluded in the regu- 
lar Y. W. C. A. Budget. The work was 
organized last Mareh, since which time 
the worker has met 5,623 trains and ren- 
dered assistance to 5,643 people, these 
being of such different natures that, by 
telling this audience of some of them, an 
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idea of the all-round nature of the work 
can be understood. 

An elderly woman who was crippled 
and who had the long journey from 
Greensboro to Holdenville, Oklahoma, 
was put in care of the Travelers’ 
Aid, who by communicating with other 
workers between here and the woman’s 
destinations arranged for her assistance 
in changing ears, ete., thereby reducing 
not only the woman of her anxiety her- 
self but her relations also. 

An elderly man who was run over by 
a machine and severely injured was 
brought to the station to await a late 
train to a nearby town. The Travelers’ 
Aid arranged to send him at once in an 
automobile, thus shortening his suffering. 
A woman with her baby had come from 
Michigan expecting to make connection 
at Greensboro for Pilot Mountain and 
had been robbed and arrived penniless. 
She was desperate as she could not pay 
for a message to her people, nor go 
further without money. The Travelers’ 
Aid loaned her what was necessary and 
the money was returned to us the fol- 
lowing day. 

A young girl had missed connection 
and was compelled to wait for a midnight 
train. While in the station a woman of 
questionable character tried to persuade 
the girl to go with her out to a drug 
store for a drink. This the Travelers’ 
Aid prevented by telling the girl who and 
what the woman was. Failing in her en- 
deavor the woman sent one of her kind to 
go on the same train and to the same 
place with the girl and to try to induce 
her to spend the rest of the night with 
her as the train would reach the town 
before day. This was learned by the 
Travelers’ Aid in time for her to speak 
to the conductor and ask him to protect 
the girl which he kindly did, thus saving 
her. 


A foreign girl about seventeen: had to 
change cars here and while she waited 
she was enticed out of the station by a 
man while the Travelers’ Aid was busy 
with other people. As soon as she dis- 
covered that the girl was gone she got a 
policeman with whose help she found 
the girl, brought her back to the sta- 
tion, waited with her and then placed 
her on her train. According to the 
statement of one of the Greensboro 
physicians, we were the means of sav- 
ing the life of a woman who was sud- 
denly taken desperately ill at the station. 
Assistance in all ways necessary was 
rendered, a doctor called, ambulance 
gotten, and the woman rushed to the 
hospital. Her husband was located and 
came in on a night train. The Aid took 
the children home and cared for them 
until the father’s arrival. She called on 
the patient at the hospital while she was 
ill and when she was able to-return home 
notified her.husband and assisted her on - 
the train. uy , 

Statistics tell us that 50,000 girls dis- 
appear in the United States every year, _ 
mostly through answering false letters, 
advertisements, offers of positions, dan- 
gverous addresses and such kindred caus-— 
es. The business of the Travelers’ Aid 
is to combat in every possible way the 
allurements and to be constantly on the 
lookout for opportunity to aid all trav- 
elers in any way, regardless of age 
creed, class or sex. 

The work is now being conducted 
under the auspices of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, King’s Daugh- 
ters, W. C. T. U’s, city police, business 
organizations, and Travelers’ Aid socie- 
ties. Altogether there are about one-— 
hundred and thirty organizations in the 
United States. The ultimate end of the 
organization is to have a worker at ev-_ 
ery station. 
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The State Federation as a Social Factor 


. Mrs. Eugene Reilley, Charlotte, N. C. 
. 23 


There will always be for those who 
study the progress of mankind, an es- 
pecial significance attached to that peri- 
od of time which marks the advent of 
movements. For them, the nineteenth 
century will form a background against 
which will stand out in bold relief with 
men the responsibilities of life. 

The movement for united activities 
among club women had found ex- 
pression in various study clubs in the 


middle of the nineteenth century, but it 


was not until nearly the close of the 
century that the idea of a world-wide 
banding together of club women had 


birth. There was nothing aggressive 1n 
_ the work, no effort at propaganda, only 


the epening of the doors and windows of 
the soul, and the consequent hght and 


sunshine flowing in upon other minds. 


and souls. It was inspirational, revivi- 
fying, prophetic. 

It is a great stride, from the small 
days of the literary club organized by a 
few sympathetic and kindred spirits, 
whose aim was self-culture and whose 
membership was exclusive and carefully 
selected, to the great days of the modern 
Woman’s Club, whose watchword is ser- 
vice and whose usefulness is bounded 
only by the limit of human experiences. 
In those early days when the finest club 


closed its doors upon a newspaper re-° * 


porter, denied membership to those 
whose path lay outside of the charmed 
circle, and listened to miscellaneous pro- 


grams in which the wonders of Dante s 


Inferno vied with the ethics of Plato and 
Aristotle, and poems and encyclopedic 


excerpts held members enthralled, there 
was small promise of the day, when a 
broad, inclusive club might number one 
thousand members: and the club interest 
encompass all the experiences of the hu- 
man family. The club women are learn- 
ing to enlarge their definition of culture 
until it includes the abolition of all so- 
cial injustices. 

The club movement to-day as fostered 
and led by the General Federation is a 
vast social and civic movement. It is 
the most democratic of institutions. It 
has no platform unless it is the care of 
women and children and the home, the 
latter meaning the four walls of the city, 
as various departments are its policies. 

The question most frequently asked of 


the leaders of the General Federation 1S: 


‘What is the ultimate purpose of the 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs?’’ This is 
a most natural question and obviously 
there should be some excellent reason for 
the banding together of two million 


thoughtful women; some reason for the 


international relation, which exists with 
similar organizations in other countries ; 
some reason for the unselfish devotion of 
time, strength and money, which the 
leaders of this movement are each year 
giving the organization whose interests 
they serve. 

The formation of the General Federa- 
tion and State Federations was but a 
natural response to the call ofan ad- 
vaneing civilization, a manifestation of 
evolution, which it is impossible to over- 
look or deny. This marvelous improve- 
ment has been at the expense of lesser 
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things and it is in the care of these lesser 
things that woman, as conserver and 
preserver, is invaluable. 

The Federation with its fostering care 
for every woman of the times, straight- 
way found need for united action in 
order that the woman, whose happy loca- 
tion in cities and towns made knowledge 
and improvement easy, might contribute 
to those less favorably situated—the wo- 
man of the rural community, and the 
woman of the mountain districts. This 
work has been carried on easily and na- 
turally, reaching out to the most remote 
district or farmhouse, sending books and 
travelling art galleries and, better than 
all else, words of encouragement, sugges- 
tion, and cheer. 

It is to supply the needs,.to answer the 
ery, to prove the instrument by which 
the great community joins hands with 
the small, that the Federation lives! 

In the changes which an advancing 
civilization has wrought, no work has 
been more commendable than the effort 
to properly care for those who are un- 
equal to the race and have become bur- 
dens on the strong and well. Too often 
political faith and support, rather than 
fitness and devotion to duty, placed men 
as Officials in State institutions. Here 
and there among men are fine souls, not 
too busy with the cares of business life, 
to realize the terrific wrong which such 
a condition imposes upon those who are 
helpless to arouse public opinion in their 
own defense. With the Federation; 
social service has taken on a new signifi- 
cance, it savors not of polities, nor politi- 
eal flavor; it is humanity pure and 
simple; and so long as there is a woman 
or child, who suffers from the ignorance 
or cruelty of those to whom the State has 
delegated their care, so long as boys 
whose misdemeanor has brought them 
under the corrective and reformatory 
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agencies of the State are crowded in with 
hardened criminals of mature years; so- 
long as women are subjected to in- 
dignities ; just so long will there be need 
of and work for this great body of wo- 
men workers to whom appeals may be 
sent and by whom public opinion may be 
aroused and wrongs righted. 

Probably the most piteous ery. which 
has reached the ears of the mothers of 
the nation is that which goes up from 
the little children whose lives are sacri- 
ficed to the greed of manufacture. The 
great blessing which the advent of ma- 
chinery brought to the people of the 
nineteenth century has been sadly tem- 
pered by the increased demand which it 
has made for the labor of--women and 
children. Each day those mouthpieces 
of a nation’s progress, the newspapers, 
thrill the blood of the people with pitiful 
details of labor disturbances, and the 
public stands aghast at the manifesta- 
tions of the wrongs visited upon inno- 
cent and guilty alike, due to the help- 
lessness of the laborer, on the one hand, 
and the oppression by the manufac-. 
turers on the other. 

To assist in the work of 1 improving the 
social and industrial conditions among 


those who toil, to attempt to solve the © 


question of proper harmony, to influence 
and secure legislation which shall grant 
to every child the rights of childhood, 
to insist that laws already secured shall 
be enforced—these are among the many 
answers which may be truthfully given 
to him who asks: ‘‘Hor what does the 
Federation exist ?’’ 

Those who have closely ss cated the 
development of the club movement 
would be almost tempted, when asked 
the purpose of Federation, to answer 
that the Federation exists for the mak- 


‘ing of citizens and the PERE of citi- 


zenship. 
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The Federation does not work for wo- 
man suffrage, but when it is granted and 
the responsibility comes there will be a 
great army of women who have already 
made a careful study of municipal con- 
state care of defective, 
delinquent and dependent classes, of the 
industrial and social conditions of those 


_ who toil, of the relation of the consumer 


and producer, of every phase of child 
welfare work, of recreation and employ- 
ment; and the purpose of Federation 


cannot truthfully be said to be ac- 


complished until every woman in our 
State is enlightened and informed upon 
the - great questions which woman, 
sooner or later, will confront them for 


adjustment. 


One great purpose of the Federation is 
education—the education of themselves 
first, and the education of public opinion 
immediately after. The wheels of evolu- 
tion have brought the human race of the 
twentieth century up to great heights; 
the inventive, aggressive and creative 


functions of the twentieth century man 


is urging us on, but the price of such 
rapid advance must be paid, and that 


the cost may be less terrible, the con- 
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serving influence of organized woman- 
hood is needed. Conservation, then, in 
its best and highest sense, is the raison 
d’etre of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—conservation of child-life, of wo- 
manhood, of civic and national integrity 
in matters of public and private import, 
conservation. of the best and highest in 
womanhood, which will make her in 
every truth the conserver of all that is 
the best in our advancing civilization, 
pregerver of all that. is good in the civi- 
lization of the past, and helpmeet in the 


daily battle of life which is constantly 


going on and ‘‘Into all the little lanes 
she goes to win her world to harmony 
through law, light and love.”’ 
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‘“Well,’’ said Father Payne, ‘‘a great 
deal of the news most worth telling can 
be told best jn pictures. 
much in 


I believe very 
illustrated papers. They 
really do help the imagination. That’s 
the worst: of words—a dozen scratches 
on a bit of paper do more to make one 
realize a scene than columns of deserip- 
tion. I would do a lot with pictures, 
and a bit of print below to tell people 
what to notice. Then we must have a 
number of bare facts and notices— 
weather, business, trade, law—the sort 
of thing that people concerned must 
read. But I would make a clean 
sweep of fashion and all sensational in- 
telligence—murders, accidents, sudden 
deaths. I would have much more biog- 
raphy of living people as well as dead, 
and a few of the big speeches. Then I 
would have really good articles with 
pictures about foreign countries—we 
ought to know what the world looks 
like, and how the other people live. 
And then I would have one or two 
really fine little essays every day by the 
very best people I could get, amusing, 
serious, beautiful articles about nature 
and art and books and ideas and 
qualities—some real, good, plain, wise, 
fine, simple thinking. You want to get 
people in touch with the best minds!’’ 


Never has the treasury of the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service 
been in better shape. 

We are -almost on a_ solid basis. 
About one hundred of our best members 
have delayed sending their checks for 
1916 dues. 

Come on friend! 
If fifty of you would do this it would 
help us over the hill. Do it now. 


Make it unanimous. 
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Salemburg as a Social Center 
Mrs. We J. JONES, Salemburg, N. C. 


Salemburg is a village, six miles from 
the railroad, located on a well-drained 
sandy soil, surrounded by a_ beautiful 
forest. There are grouped to- 
gether in this village thirty-four well- 
kept homes in which model kitchens, 
sereened porches, sanitary water supply, 
and premises freed from 
places for flies are stressed. 
of interest to know that nearly one 
hundred large fly traps are serving their 
purpose at the back doors of these 
homes. In a few weeks the improved 
water-closet will be installed in every 
home. There has been only one case 
of typhoid fever in this community in 
twelve years and that was brought here 
by a visitor. While Salemburg is a 
nucleus around which the Salembure 
community is built, yet the community 
proper embraces twenty-five square 
miles with a population of eight hun- 
dred and nine. In a_ recent survey 
taken of this community there was 
scarcely any sickness reported for this 
year. Practically everybody has been 
vaccinated for prevention of typhoid 
and smallpox. Ninety per cent. of the 
population was examined for hookworm 
and all treated and cured that were 
found to be infected. 

There are three churches in this com- 
munity, the largest being located in the 
village and well attended by a majority 
of the community folks, the others being 
located at the extreme edges of the com- 
munity and giving convenience for those 
unable to attend, the central church. 
In the central church there is a people’s 
meeting two Sunday nights in each 
month at which meetings all denomina- 


pine 


breeding 
It may be 


tions meet and: are free to take part by 
talks, prayers, texts and gong service. 
Visitors say that these meetings give an 
opportunity for personal development 
rarely found in other churches. The 
report on ehureh work would be in- 
complete without making mention of the 
charity committee which 1is_ largely 
composed of women, the chairman of 
which is a typical country woman who 
has been the mother of ‘twelve children 
and says she feels that she has never 
done anything until now that she is 
enlisted in this community work. It 
is interesting to see her and her band 
of women, after their morning work is 
over, Spending their afternoons in visit- 
ing the unfortunate, looking after chil- 
dren who should be in school but are 
not, providing clothes for - children 
debarred from school and chureh for 
lack of clothing. Nor are their services 
confined to the white families alone. 
Our fifty-two negro families are given 
special attention. 

Already work has begun on the side- 
walks, corners and public squares pre- 
paratory to planting flowers, shrubbery 
and trees. It was interesting to see the 
schoolboys a few days ago setting out 
forty-four oaks along our main street 
with the Pineland girls following close 
behind singing, ‘‘Tree in the Woods’’ 
and ““The Green Leaves Growing all 
Around.’’ It will be a delight to see 
the practical and sanitary sunflower 
fringing our streets and its golden head 
ever following the light, for we have 
chosen this for our village flower. 

The Pineland school for girls is the 
geographical center of the community. 
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It is a handsome home for girls, contain- 
ing kitchen, dining room, parlors, class- 
rooms, study hall, library and sleeping 
quarters all under one roof. The house 
is heated throughout by steam, has its 
own lighting plant, running water in 
every room, baths and an excellent 
Sewerage system. This is a private in- 
stitution built at a great sacrifice of its 
owners in order that the community, 
county and State at large might have a 
beautiful home school for country girls 
where they may be taught how to 
beautify and build up their country. 
The spacious dining room is used. for 
entertaining the older people of the, com- 
munity whorarely have any oppor- 
tunity of social hfe. Country men and 
women of forty and fifty years attend 
these socials looking as young as at 
twenty-five. The Pineland girls show 
- them how to play games and they move 
with the alertness of youth in such 
games as “‘King William Was King 
George’s Son, The Royal Race He Did 
Run,’’ and so forth. During the even- 
ing refreshments of three and four 
courses are served prepared by the social 
committee. A central kitchen has just 
been equipped for the purpose of teach- 
ing the women domestic science. This 
means more good things to eat and more 
receptions. Once a month we have a 


community afternoon at which a well- 


planned program is carried out and the 
committees report. Frequently this 
afternoon takes the form of a social at- 
traction as it did on last Saturday after- 
noon when delicious home-made candies 
were served to all present. 

While the progress made in our com- 
munity work seems slow to us at home, 
still, when we compare it with the 
Salemburg of two years ago, we can see 
that there have been great changes and 
improvements in our community life. 
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We shall ever be grateful to Doctors 
Rankin and Cooper when they conceived 


in the office in Raleigh, one night, the 


idea of an organized community 


experiment. We are especially grateful 


to Doctor Cooper for causing Sampson 
to be chosen as the county for this ex- 
periment. 

“Last, but not least, I call attention to 
the ten thousand dollar brick building 
which is being erected for the public 


school children. This building could 


not be brought forth but by the beauti- 
ful cooperative spirit of the community. 


‘*Our ScHoon’’ 


“The dirty, smoke-begrimed school, 
with its cracked and broken plaster, 
warped floor, rusty stove, and dirt- 
stained windows, can no longer have a 
place in modern country life, if we 
wish to re-establish it as the rallying 
point in rural life—a place where we 
shall hope to save the country boy and 
eirl for the farm and farm life. The 
beauty and dignity of the modern build- 
ing must be such that people will point 
to it as our building and emulate its 
architecture in the construction and ar- 
rangement of their own homes. The 
grounds must be made attractive with 
plots of velvety grass, with trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Such surroundings exert 
a marvelous influence over the children. 
The children who come from homes 
where culture and refinement are un- 
known will enter a new life in the 
school; children from homes abounding 
in modern comforts and conveniences 
will find the new school atmosphere 
homelike and  congenial.’’—Foght’s 


‘“American Rural School.’ — 
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The dates for the next Conference 
are January 21-24, 1917. 

A splendid programme has _ been 
arranged. The outside speakers in- 
clude Kate Barnard, of Oklahoma, E. 
A. Fitzpatrick, of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, of New York, and 
Dr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana. 
A score or more of our own best 
social service workers are to take 
part. 

The outlook for a great meeting is 
very encouraging. 


The Quarterly and our whole So- 
cial Service family are in deepest 
sympathy with President Edward K. 
Graham in the death of his wife, 
which occurred December 21st after 
several weeks’ illness. Mrs. Graham 

was Miss Susan Moses, daughter of 
the well-known educator, Prof. E. P. 
Moses, and was born in Goldsboro in 
1882. She won distinction as a 
student and teacher. Since her 
marriage to Doctor Graham eight 
‘years ago, she had won for herself 
a large place in the life of her com- 
munity and of. the University. 

She leaves a five-year-old son. 


The plan for the enlargement of 
the State Board of Public Charities 
into a State Board of Public Welfare 
by extending the scope and authority 
of that Board and by increasing its 
equipment is discussed at length in a 
paper which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Quarterly, by Mr. 
A. W. McAlister, of Greensboro. The 
plan as outlined by him has been 
agreed upon by a joint committee of 
the State Board of Public Charities 
and of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence for Social Service, and it has 
also been endorsed by the North Car- 
olina Sunday School Association, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Western North Carolina Metho- 
dist Conference, the Presbyterian 
Synod of North Carolina, the North 
Carolina Baptist State Convention 
and by every such State organization 
that has had an opportunity to pass 
judgment on it. A very strong pub- 
lic sentiment is forming throughout 
the State for the carrying out of this 
plan. 


Come to the Conference. Send us 
your membership fee $2, $5, oa or 
$25, | 
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A State Board of Public Welfare 
By A. W. McAlister 


One of the publications of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, which is probably the 
best authority on social questions 
which the country affords, contains 
the following: 

“A Board of Public Welfare is a 
government board whose policy is 
based on these four fundamental 
ideas: 

1. Government care for the unfor- 
tunate classes. 

2. Government control of the con- 
ditions of living. 

3. The centralization’ of all. the 
government’s social agencies into one 
system. 

4, The establishment of social ac- 
tion on a scientific basis. 

“This same form of organization is 
adapted to carrying on the social 
work of any government unit, wheth- 
er city, county, state or nation.” 

The above is epitomized by this 
same publication as follows: 

““A Board of Public Welfare must 
be a social betterment agency, must 
be public, must be thoroughly com- 
prehensive, and must be scientific; 
it must serve as a subordination 
and correlation agency, covering 
the social welfare activities of the va- 
rious government units of a State.” 
The foregoing would seem to go far 
towards answering the question, what 
are the functions of a State Board of 
Public Welfare? One function is care 
for the unfortunate classes, supple- 
menting and supervising private a- 
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gencies, extending the supervision of 
the State to defective classes with a 
view to the “prevention of their prop- 
agation and ultimate elimination,” 
extending the supervision of the State 
as to delinquent classes so as to make 
the control and oversight of the State 
effective for their reform as well as 
restraint, and for the prevention of 
the causes which have produced the 
delinquency, extending the supervi- 
sion of the State as to dependent 
classes with a view to their restora- 
tion to productiveness and the pre- 
vention of the causes which have BEG 
duced the dependency. 

Another of these functions is direc- 
tion and control of conditions of liv- 
ing. The State depends upon the citi- 
zen, and its success and- progress 
and character are all measured by 
the standard of its citizenship. Good 
citizenship is, therefore, the chief 
business of the State, or ought to be. 
Character and efficiency are the 
marks of good citizenship and the 
State is vitally interested in their pro- ‘ 
motion. It is for this reason that the 
State makes public education and 
public health important objects of 
govermental direction and control. 
Both contribute largely to character 
and efficiency of the citizen. The 
function of the State Board of Public 
Welfare is improvement of living con- 
ditions in those fields not already cov- 
ered and provided for by the Boards 
of Education, Health, and other State 
boards, to the end of better citizen- 
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ship in character and _ efficiency. 
There is a vast field untouched by any 
government board or department and 
for which no governmental provision 
has been made. This would include 
the untouched phases of the many- 
sided question of environment, for it 
is this. that determines the product, 
the citizen, that makes or mars it. 
If the citizen is the best asset of the 
State, then it is the State’s business to 
concern itself with whatever enters 
into his manufacture and to make 
whatever contribution she can to 
the improvement of his environ- 
ment or the conditions of liv- 
ing in which his development is 
wrought out. A Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare would be the natural 
agency through which the State 
might deal with conditions of liv- 
ing, work and play, with a view to 


making them wholesome and produc 


tive of good citizenship. This would 
include almost the entire range of the 
welfare of the child with its environ- 
ment and proper bringing up where 
the home falls down, his dependence 
and delinquency and their proper 
treatment by change of environment, 
his recreation, in which there must 
be. governmental constructive direc- 
tion and regulation throughout the 
realm of public amusement, which is 
becoming more and more a factor in 
the education and development of the 
citizen. A State Board of Public 
Welfare would find many other direc- 
tions for its activities in the exercise 
of this function of improving the con- 
ditions of living. 

Another function of such a board 
would be to furnish complete and ac- 
curate information as a chart for 
social legislation or, as it has been ex- 
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pressed, “‘to establish a scientific ba- 
sis for social action.” This would in- 
clude the study of the causes of 
social ills, their treatment and pre- 
vention, the study of poverty, crime, 
divorce, wife desertion, the social 
evil, non-employment, and all the rest 
of the social ills, their causes, treat- 
ment and prevention. Still another 
function is publicity. In the exercise 
of this function, the State Board of 
Public Welfare would, by means of 
bulletins and news copy, arouse inter- 
est in the social welfare, disseminate 
information and project ideals, just 
as the State Board of Health and the 
Department of Education are doing 
in their several spheres. 

Not all the activities which a State 
Board of Public Welfare would find 
to engage itself in have been enumer- 
ated, but certainly enough to demon- 
strate the need of such a board and 
to establish the fact of its usefulness, 
if not indispensableness, in a well-or- 
dered State, and I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that the State now has 
either no provision at all for these 
needs which have been recounted, or 
such as is most inadequate. 

However, in the Board of Public 
Charities as now constituted, all the 
foundations are laid, and all that is 
needed is a larger scope of undertak- 
ing, and a much more liberal equip- 
ment and financial support. There 
would be no occasion to make any 
change in the organization except to 
supplement and enlarge. An increase 
in the membership of the Board, so 
as to include at least two women, 
would seem to be advisable, and the 
employment of a trained investigator 
of social service problems as. an 
executive superintendent, with a staff 
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of assistant workers and inspectors, 
would be imperative. 

Some of the provisions which the 
Board of Public Welfare legislative 
bill will contain are as follows: 

1. The executive officer of the 
Board to be known as the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. 

2. The plans for jails and county 
homes to be submitted to the. State 
Board for approval. 

3. The Board to have power to in- 
vestigate institutions under its su- 
pervision, and to employ inspectors 
for the purpose; and also to investi- 
gate social conditions, and, in the ex- 
ercise of these powers, to be vested 
with the power to send for persons 
and papers, subpcena witnesses, and 
administer oaths. 

4. The Board to have the authority 


to license and inspect private orphan- » 


ages and charitable institutions. 

5. Authority to issue bulletins and 
in other ways to inform the public as 
to social conditions and proper treat- 
ment and remedies for social evils. 

6. To study the subject of non-em- 
ployment, poverty, vagrancy, housing 
conditions, crime, public amusement, 
care and treatment of prisoners, 
divorce and wife desertion, the social 
evil and kindred subjects, their 
causes, treatment and prevention, and 
the prevention of any hurtful con- 
dition. 

7. To recommend to the legislature 
institutions as needed and_ social 
legislation. 

8. .To codperate with the County 
Superintendents of Public Welfare 
and, in other ways that may be found 
feasible, to assist in finding employ- 
ment for the unemployed. 
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9. To promote the welfare of the” 
dependent and delinquent and defec- 
tive child with reference to his en- 
vironment, his proper bringing up 
where the home fails, his dependence 
and delinquency and their treatment. 


10. The law will give any county 
the authority to create’a County 
Board of Public Welfare and to em- 
ploy a County Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Welfare; such county boards to 
consist of three persons to be appoint- 
ed by the County Superintendent by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the State Board; the County Board 
to serve without compensation; no 
one to be appointed County Super- 
intendent who does not have a cer- 
tificate of qualification from the State 
Board. The County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare shall serve at the 
pleasure of the County Commission- 
ers. 

Some of the proposed duties - of 
the County Superintendent of Public 
Welfare are as follows: | 
-First: Under control of County — 
Commissioners to have care and su- 
pervision of the poor and to adminis- 
ter the poor funds. 

Second: To act as agent of, the 
State Board in relation to any work 
to be done by the State Board with- 
in the county . 

Third: Under the direction of the 
State Board to look after and to keep 
up with the condition of discharged 
insane patients from | ‘State institu- | 
tions. 

Fourth: Oversight of prisoners in 
county on parole from penitentiaries, 
reformatories and all parole prison- 
ers in the county. 
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Fifth: Oversight of boys and girls 
on parole from such institutions as 
Jackson Training School. 

Sixth: Oversight of children placed 
on parole and probation by juvenile 
courts, and of all prisoners in the 
county on probation. 

Seventh: To promote wholesome 
recreation in the county, and to en- 
force such laws as regulate com- 
mercial amusement. 

Highth: Under direction of the 
State Board to have oversight of de- 
pendent children placed in said coun- 
ty by State Board. 

Ninth: To assist the State Board 
in finding employment for the unem- 
ployed. : 

Tenth: To investigate into the 
causes of distress under the direction 
of the State Board, and to make such 
other investigation in the interest of 
social welfare as the State Board may 
direct.’ 

Eleventh: Upon request of the 
‘County Commissioners to act as 
Truant Officer of the county. 

- The bill provides that in counties 
where the population is not more than 
twenty-five thousand the County 
Commissioners may appoint a County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as County Superintendent of Public 
Welfare, and every said County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
must hold a certificate of qualification 
from the State Board. Whenever a 
County Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is at the same time County 
- Superintendent of Public Welfare, he 
shall’ receive compensation for his 
services, an amount fixed by the 
Board of County Commissioners, 
which shall be in addition to his 
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salary as County Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

In conclusion, let us catch a glimpse 
if we may, of this Board of Public 
Welfare—for that is what is will be, 
regardless of how it is created or 
by what name it shall be known-—a 
glimpse of this board in the fullness 
of its development. It will be not 
only an agency for supervision of 
charitable and penal institutions with 
the power of recommendation, but 
it will be vested with a degree of 


executive authority, if not adminis- 


trative control, sufficient to command 
respect and to control abuses; it will 
be a board charged not merely with 
the duty of reporting to the General 
Assembly “the general conditions of 
the State as affected by crime, va- 
grancy, and pauperism,” but it will 
have the facilities for dealing with 
these and every other social ill in 
such a way as to contribute some- 
thing to their prevention and elimi- 
nation; its method of dealing with all 
misfortune will be that of construc- 
tive prevention and restoration with 
remedial agencies aS a mere neces- 
sary incident to the general plan; 


’ it will be a board from which license 


will be required not only for the es- 
tablishment of private institutions 
for the treatment of “the insane, 
idiots, feeble-minded persons, and 
inebriates,’” but for, any and every 
private charity to the end of efficient 
supervision in the interest of its bene- 
ficiaries; it will be a board in which 
all the social agencies of the State 
shall be co-ordinated into one Ssys- 
tem, and all of whose conclusions will 
be based upon an ascertainment of 


-eonditions with scientific accuracy, 
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with ample facilities for such study 
and research; it will be a board with 
such powers and resources that no 
dependent neglected or delinquent 
child will be left unprovided for, and 
such that when all other agencies and 
institutions fail in their obligations, 
the State, through this board, will 
meet squarely and fully its obliga- 
tion of guardianship to its children 
of misfortune; and, in the last place, 
this board will fill so large a place 
and exercise so large an influence in 
the life of the State that there will ul- 
timately develop, as has come to pass 
in the development of the educational 
and health departments of the State, 
a recognition of the county as the unit 
for the promotion of the social wel- 
fare, and with this recognition will 
come the County Board of Public 
Welfare and County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare, all subject to, and 
working with, the State Board. 


When that good day shall come, 
we will have in every county com- 
bined in such a_ superintendent, a 
probation and parole officer and over- 
seer of the poor and social worker, 
and if he and his local county board 
make good, as they have done in the 
spheres of education and the public 
health, the end will be the stamping 
out of such social diseases as poverty 
and crime, with the inspiring specta- 
cle of deserted almshouses and empty 
jails. This is no mere dreaming of 
dreams, nor does it require any 
stretch of the imagination to compass 
it. It is very practical and altogether 
possible if organized society in the 
form of the State will just take trou- 


ble to go at it and to stick to it and to 
do it. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND WHISKEY 

A public health department that 
does not hesitate to recognize in in- 
temperance one of the evils it should 
combat is that of New York City 
under the present administration. 
The department has placed in 800 
moving picture theaters this lantern 
slide: 

“The intemperate use of alcohol is 
filling our hospitals, asylums, poor 
houses, jails:and cemeteries. These 


facts are vouched for by the depart- 
ment of health, city of New York.” 


The department of health in every 
city and town in the United States 
should have the courage and the in- 
spiration to do the same thing in 
much the same way. Intemperance 
is not health; widespread intemper- 
ance is not public health. Perhaps 
the most effective bit of ‘“antibooze” 
propaganda now in use is the lantern 
slide or street placard reading: 


“Ty Cobb says: ‘No, I don’t drink. 
It dims my batting eye.’ ”’—Spring- 
field Republican. ay 


All honor to Judge Gilbert Stephen- 
son of the Winston-Salem municipal | 
court. He says boys and girls under 
the age of 16 can’t attend his court, 
unless they are summoned there 
on business, as witnesses or for other 
purposes. This rule ought to be a- 
dopted by every municipal court in 
the State. Boys and girls under 16 
—or 18, as for that matter— 
have no business hanging around the 
police courts where all the crime and 
moral filth of the community is aired. 
We hope the movement started in the 
Twin City by Judge Stephenson will 
spread rapidly all over the State.— 
Gastonia Gazette. 
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HISTORY OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
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Realizing the need for such an or- 
ganization, a group of interested per- 
sons met in the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Raleigh, Septem- 
ber 6, 1912, and made plans for or- 
ganizing the North Carolina Confer- 
ence for Social Service. Among 
those present at the initial meeting 
were Dr.-W. S. Rankin, Rev. M. L. 
Kesler, Clarence Poe, Dr. L. B. Mc- 
Brayer, Mr. W. H. Swift, Miss Daisy 
Denson, and Dr. J. Y. Joyner. At 
this conference the machinery was 
get in motion which later resulted in 
the first«annual meeting in Raleigh, 
on February 11-12, 1913. 


THE 1913 SESSION 

The 1913 meeting was opened with 
addresses by Senator Robert L. Owen, 
of Oklahoma, and Dr. W. L. Poteat. 
Reports by committee chairmen were 
made on the following subjects: 

Churches’ Must Help Produce Bet- 
ter Living Conditions—Bishop 
Robert Strange. 

Charity Should Seek to Cure 
Poverty, Not Perpetuate It—L. B. 
Myers. 

- Our Prisons Should Reform as Well 
as Punish—Miss Daisy Denson. 

Strict Enforcement of Prohibition 
by All Who Voted for It—Archibald 
Johnson. . 

Opportunities for Service to De- 
pendent Children—Rev. M. L. Kesler. 

The State’s Need as to Reforma- 


tories and Juvenile Courts—Walter 
Thompson.: | 

We Need Better Child-labor Laws 
and. Better Enforcement—W.. H. 
Swift. 

The Problem of Feeble-mindedness 
and Eugenics. Six Recommendations 
=e eb VicBrayer. 

We Must Lift Up the Negro or He 
Will Drag Us Down—Gilbert T. 
Stephenson. 

What We. Need for the Improve- 
ment of Country Life—Clarence Poe. 

The following statement of pur- 
poses was adopted: 

“Aim.—The Conference for Social 
Service concerns itself with human 
life in North Carolina. 'To have the 
population of the State the best 
equipped of any in the Union, and to 
insure here and now an environment 
of physical, mental, and moral health- 
fulness that will prevent human 
waste and make for the fullest de- 
velopment of every individual within 
its borders—this is its aim. And in 
working towards this result, it will 
seek to unite all the now scattered 
forces of social service upon this 
threefold program: 

(1) Investigating Conditions.—lt 
will study the social, 
economic conditions in our State—es- 
pecially conditions that injuriously 
affect child life, or that tend to per- 
petuate preventable ignorance, dis- 
ease, degeneracy, or poverty among 
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our people and so handicap them in 
the fierce twentieth-century struggle 
for supremacy. 

To this end the Conference will (1) 
provide committees of thoughtful citi- 
zens to study each problem in a spirit 


at once of human sympathy and scien-: 


tific accuracy, and will (2) arrange 
for annual conferences to bring to- 
gether all the State’s citizenship, both 
men and women, interested in” the 
purposes this organization has at 
heart. : 

(2) Awakening the people.— 
Through its annual meetings, its ad- 
dresses and platforms, its public 
documents, and the letters, addresses 
and private activities of its members, 
it will seek to interest the people of 
the entire Commonwealth in its pro- 
gram and its policies. 

(3) Securing the Remedies.— 
Through committees and otherwise 
it will endeavor to influence organized 
bodies of citizens, religious denomina- 
tions, public officials, and State legis- 
latures in behalf of such policies as 
its investigations show that condi- 
tions demand.” 

The concluding session of this 
meeting was held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives—the mem- 
bers of the Legislature being asked 
to attend—at which time Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner earnestly urged the impor- 
tance of the six months school term 
bill; Bishop Robert Strange the need 
for a better child-labor law; Dr. W. 
S. Rankin the importance of public 
health work, and Messrs. R. F. 
Beasley and J. A. Brown the need 
for reform in our system of taxation. 

Resolutions were adopted at this 
Conference endorsing (1) a six 
months school term and compulsory 
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attendance, for which such a vigor- 
ous fight was then in progress in the 
Legislature; (2y"a better child-labor 
law; (8) giving the prisoner’s family 
part of his earnings, with commuta- 
tion for good behavior in county 
camps; (4) asking for a vital statis- 
tics law and an appropriation to fur- 
nish typhoid vaccine to citizens at 
cost; (5) endorsing the search and 
seizure bill; (6) favoring bringing 
“thrifty Northern and Western white 
farmers to the State,” etc. Nos. 1, 
4, and 5 were enacted into law. 


Provisional Chairman Clarence 
Poe was elected President for the en- 
suing year, with Governor Locke 
Craig as Honorary President, and 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Miss Daisy Denson, Mr. Wal- 
ter Thompson and Bishop Robert 
Strange were elected Vice-Presidents. 

This initial meeting was a great 
success. Instead of the 100 to 150 
members the organization had hoped 
for, 311 members were enrolled, and 
the number passed the five hundred 
mark before summer. 4 
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THE 1914 SESSION 


The purpose of the 1914 meeting 
was declared to be: “North Carolina 
Forward—For Human Betterment 
and a _ Richer Civilization,” and 
Governor Locke Craig declared after 
seeing the program: “I doubt whether 
any meeting has ever been held in 
North Carolina with such a compre- 
hensive and constructive program 
for the general upbuilding of our 
State and its people. Every patri- 
otic North Carolinian, and especially 
every earnest church member, ought 
to try to attend.” 
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President Clarence Poe opened the 
meeting’ Friday afternoon with a key- 
note address on “What Must We Do 
-to Develop a Great and Fruitful 
Civilization 
‘Several plans were brought forward 
which later developed into move- 
ments of much importance to the 
State’s progress. Dr. J. Y. Joyner 
fired the opening gun in his ‘‘Cam- 
paign Against Adult Illiteracy’’; Dr. 
W.S. Rankin outlined “‘A State Cam- 
_paign Against Tuberculosis”; Dr. E. 
K. Graham proposed a “State-wide 
Civic Service Week”; Mr. W. J. Shu- 
ford urged the making of community 
surveys all over the State, and Mr. 
A. M. Seales pointed out the advan- 
tage of the Guilford County Public 
Morals Law, and urged that it should 
be made State-wide; Judge G. H. 
Hastings favored reform in our penal 
laws, a demand later approved in the 


Democratic state platform of the- 


year. : 
“The Church and Social Service” 
was the theme of the Saturday night 
and Sunday meetings. Mr. A. W. 
McAlister described the Greensboro 
Inter-Church Association. The meet- 
ing closed with a great mass meeting 
in the auditorium, at which addresses 
were made by Dr. Shailer Mathews 

and Dr. John A. Rice. 
The resolutions adopted at this 
meeting covered the following sub- 
jects: | 

1. Favoring the organization of 
church and social service leagues in 
every North Carolina city and town. 
2. Favoring a campaign to teach 
grown-up people to read and write 
as has been done in the now famous 
Kentucky moonlight schools. © 
_ 8. Urging colleges to give more 


in North Carolina?” - 
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attention to economics, sociology and 
the race problem. 

4. Favoring compulsory vaccina- 
tion against both smallpox and ty- 
phoid fever. 

5. Endorsing a Civic Service week, 
and urging that community surveys 
be made. all over the State. 

6..Favoring farm women’s clubs, 
community social centers, and the 
steady’ development of homogeneous 
communities from the racial stand- 
point for the better support of all 
social agencies. 

7. Endorsing the uniform child- 
labor law, the fourteen-year age limit, 
with adequate inspection. 

8. Endorsing the indeterminate 
sentence, parole system, and giving 
prisoner’s earnings to his family. 

9. Favoring State-wide adoption of 
the Guilford County Public Morals 
Law for suppressing blind tigers and 
making property owners responsible 
who rent houses for immoral pur- 
poses. 

10. Urging the Legislature to ap- 
point House and Senate committees 
on social welfare. 

11. Favoring a law to make co- 
habitation of the races a crime. 

The Conference re-elected Presi- 
dent Poe in spite of his insistence 
upon the selection of another, and 
Mr. Warren H. Booker was chosen 
Secretary-Treasurer to succeed Dr. 
W.S. Rankin, resigned. The beloved 
Bishop Robert Strange, who had 
taken such active interest in the work 
of the Conference from the begin- 
ning, serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on Church and Social Ser- 
vice, was chosen First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. T. M. Taylor, Second Vice- 
President; Rev. John N. Cole, Third 
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Vice-President. Before the end of 
the year the Conference suffered the 
loss through death of both Bishop 
Strange and Mr. Cole. 

Dr. E. K. Graham said of this meet- 
ing: “It was the most notable meet- 
ing for the upbuilding of the State 
I have ever attended,” and Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner pronounced it “the most in- 
spiring meeting I have ever attended 
in North Carolina.” 


THE 1915 SESSION 


Perhaps the most notable feature 
of the 1915 meeting was its emphasis 
on the Moonlight School movement. 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, leader in 
this work in Kentucky, made a re- 
markably interesting report of the 
work done there; Superintendent J. 


D. Ezzell, of Harnett County, gave a ~ 


North Carolina example, and Dr. J. 
Y. Joyner followed with the general 
plan of effort proposed by the State 
Department of Education.  Presi- 
dent Poe’s address was on the subject 
“The Part of the Church in Civiliza- 
tion Building.” 

Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne, whose 
work as warden of Sing Sing Prison 
was just then attracting national at- 
tention, was on the program to dis- 
cuss “The Duty of a Christian Civili- 
zation to Its Prisoners,” but being 
detained by illness was ably repre- 
sented by his associate, Mr. Donald 
Lowrie. The character of the re- 
ports of the committee chairmen and 
the various other topics discussed at 
this meeting are indicated by the 
resolutions adopted, these being in 
brief as follows: 


1. Favoring probation, indetermi- 
nate sentence and parole, and the pay- 
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ment of a part of the prisoner’s earn- 


ings to his family. 


2. Endorsing the measure of a 
State Reformatory for Women. | 

3. Endorsing the work and observ- 
ance of Community Service Week — 
and favoring a repetition and en- 
largement of the work this year. 

4. Favoring a law that will pro- 


hibit the delivery of liquor for bever- 


age purposes in North Carolina. 

5. Urging the General Assembly to 
provide liberally for the enlargement 
of the activities of the State Board of 
Health, especially for increasing the 
capacity and equipment of the State 
Sanatorium and for a State-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis; also, 
to include in the work of the board 
the inspection of jails and convict 
camps. 

6. Favoring the creation of a Con- 
ference Committee on Legislation. 

7. Favoring the creation of a’ Con- 
ference Committee on Public Amuse- . 
ments, Playgrounds and Recreation. . 

8. Endorsing the uniform child- 
labor law, the fourteen-year age limit, 
with adequate inspection, and urging 
the serious consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Child Labor 
Bill introduced by Senator. Weaver, 
of Buncombe County. 

9. Commending the work of the 
Library Commission and aiding it 
in securing a larger appropriation. 

10. Favoring a State campaign for 
moonlight schools to teach adult il- 
literates to read and write. 


11. Favoring a law to make cohabi- 
tation of the races a crime. 

12. Favoring the State-wide adop- 
tion of the Guilford County Public 
Morals Law, making property owners 
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who rent houses for immoral pur- 
poses responsible. 

13. Favoring the organization of 
church and social service leagues in 
every North Carolina city and town. 

The Conference closed with a great 
meeting in the city auditorium, at 
which time Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, then 
Secretary of State, discussed ‘“‘Man’s 
Relation to Society.” 

Declining to serve longer, Presi- 
dent Clarence Poe was succeeded in 
office by Mr. A. W. McAlister, of 
Greensboro, with Dr. E. K. Graham, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. W. R&R. 
Hollowell,- Second Vice-President ; 
Mr. W. H. Swift, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Warren H. Booker was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, but 
gave notice that he would have to re- 
sign as soon as a successor could be 
found, and in the summer of 1915 
President McAlister named Rev. C. 
Almon Upchurch to succeed him. 


THE 1916 CONFERENCE 

The program of the 1916 Con- 
ference prepared by Mr. A. W. Mc- 
Alister, the President, was built 
around The Welfare of the Child. 

Great addresses were delivered at 
a large mass meeting in the city audi- 
torium on Sunday evening. Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Lingle, of Richmond; spoke on 
“The Teachings of Jesus as They 
Bear Upon the Solution of Modern 
Social Problems.” Dr. W. L. Poteat, 
of Wake Forest, spoke on ‘‘Christi- 
anity and Social Progress’. 

At the sessions of the Conference 
that followed the conference heard 
a large number of our own workers 
and thinkers from the great ranks of 
the friends of Social Service. It 
would be unfair to particularize and 
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too lengthy to name them all. They 
are all worthy of mention, however, 
and the papers they presented have 
been enjoyed by thousands who were 
not at the Conference. 

Draitiaewechognt:. ofthe Uas, 
Bureau of Education; Miss - Julia 
Lathrop, of The Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor; 
Miss Ella P. Crandall, of National 
Org-nization for Public Health 
Nursing of New York; Hon. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., all did fine service in their re- 
spective lines. 

The section on Current Examples 
of Social Progress in North Carolina 
was in many ways filled with peculiar 
interest to all who came. 

The resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference follow: 

1. Favoring more thoroughgoing 
study of the causes of poverty and its 
prevention, instead of depending 
upon charity to relieve - conditions 
after they have become fixed. 

2. Favoring an investigation look- 
ing to the organization of a State 
Board of Public Welfare, “or such 
enlargement of the State Board of 
Charities as to make it co-ordinate in 
scope, equipment, support and useful- 
ness with such other departments of 
our State government as the State 
Board of Health.” 

3. Favoring censorship of moving 
picture shows. 

4. Advocating a State-wide survey 
of social and economic conditions of 
women and girls. 

5. For making all public schools 
community centers—centers of rec- 
reation and social life. Also ap- 
proving farm-life schools. 
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6. Urging the formation of “Com- 
munity Leagues” under the direction 
of the State Bureau of Community 
Service. 

7. For the enactment and enforce- 
ment of a uniform child labor law. 

8. For legislation looking to the 
prevention of feeble-mindedness and 
insanity. 

9. Favoring one or more State in- 
stitutions “for the rescue and correc- 
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tion of wayward girls and fallen 


women.”’ : 

10. Favoring increased capacity 
for Jackson Training School. 

11.-Favoring closer codperation 
with the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and other organizations for 
moral progress. 

12. Thanking Charlotte for the 
cordial and hospitable welcome given 
the Conference. 
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Dr. Edward K. Graham, President 
of our Conference, has recently is- 
sued the following letter. If any 
member of The North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service has failed 
to respond to this appeal, it would be 
a great help to the Conference if a 
letter were addressed to Doctor 
Graham, or to C. Almon Upchurch, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Oxford, N. 
C. This letter should contain at least 
$2.00 to cover the annual dues and 
pay for the Quarterly for a year. If 
our friends will attend to this it will 
Save us many dollars which we have 
to spend for statements, stenog- 
rapher’s hire, postage, etc., etc. 
Doctor Graham’s letter follows: 


To the Members of the North Caro- 
lina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice, and Others Interested: 

My DEAR FRIENDS:—This is a 
stiiteils letter to write, because there 
is more to say than you have time to 
listen to. I shall put the point of it 


in the fewest number of words possi- 
e, | 


The next Conference meets in Ra- 
leigh the latter part of January or: 


the first part of February. 


We are to have at this meeting the 
largest and most representative 
group of North Carolinians that ever 
met to consider. in a non-partisan, . 
thorough-going. fashion social pro- 
gress in North Carolina, 

We expect to make it a real con- 
ference; to center in a discussion of 
the tremendous problem of the State’s 
delinquents, defectives, and depend- 
ents; to hear the best national 
thought. and experience on these great 
matters; to waken the mind of the 
State to the fundamental importance 
of grappling with these problems; to 
consider immediate proposals for 
making present -conditions better, 


and to lay foundations for future 


prevention. 


We expect to have on our pro- 
gramme the leading men and women 
thinkers and workers in the nation, 
and in this State and surrounding 
states. 

Now we ask your personal interest 
and your active codperation in this 
meeting. 


How? Here’s the clear way: 
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1. We want you to come to the 
meeting, and we want you to get 
others to come. Not for the sake of 
the crowd; but we want to see what 
can be done if all the people who are 
unselfishly interested in the progress 
of the State can get together and 


work out together one or two big,. 


necessary tasks. We want the peo- 
ple who “don’t go to meetings” to 
come to this one. 

2. Send in suggestions. <A postal 
card will do.. Suggestions of ex- 
amples of social progress in North 
Carolina, and the names of people 
who are doing a public job well— 
as well as if it were a private job. 

_ Then, if you are with us in our 

intent to make this meeting produc- 
tive of big results, you will want to 
share in its expenses. 

1. Send your membership fee. 
There are four classes of member- 
Sipne2 soo). 0103: $25. 

2. Get five new members for the 

Conference in your community, and 
send in their names and fees. 
3.\ Send a subscription of $25 to 
$100, as a single straight investment 
in this concentrated effort to clarify 
our social programme. The Con- 
ference has a record of achievement 
that guarantees the fruitful use of 
whatever you invest. 

We need a thousand dollars now to 
put the work of the Conference 
through the year. We could make 
good use of five thousand dollars. It 
is to make a million dollar investment 
more profitable and to attack in- 
telligently problems involving the 
roots of State life. We don’t want 
to “muddle through’ on it. We 
mean business. 

Are you interested? And will you 
come in with us to the extent of put- 
ting 100 per cent effort in this next 
Conference? 

Checks may be sent directly to me, 
payable to the North Carolina Social 
Service Conference. 

Faithfully yours, 
EDWARD K. GRAHAM, 
President North Carolina Con- | 
ference for Social Service. 
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Thomas Mott Osborne puts his 
prison policy in a nutshell as follows: 

“Give every man sent to prison a 
fair and square chance to make good; 
and keep on giving him such chances, 
even if he fails. 

“Do not let any prisoner back into 
society until he has taken advantage 
of such a chance and given reasonable 
proof that he can and will make 
good.” 


Read the History of the North 
Carolina Conference in this issue? 
Do you want to help in this work? 
Memberships are $2, $5, $10, and 
$25. All you send in over $2 goes 
toward financing the work. Mem- 
bership privileges are the same in all 


classes. All members get the Social 


Service Quarterly. 


The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service concerns itself with 
human life and the conditions that 
affect human life in North Caro- 
lina. To have the population of the 
State the best equipped of any in the 
Union, and to insure here and now 
an environment of physical, mental, 
and moral healthfulness that will 
prevent human waste and make for 
the fullest development of every in- 
dividual. within our borders—this is 
its aim. | 

It seeks to study and improve the 
social, civic, and economic conditions 
in our State, especially conditions 
that injuriously affect child life, or 
that tend to perpetuate preventable 
ignorance, disease, degeneracy, or 
poverty among our people, and so 
handicap them in the fierce twentieth- 
century struggle for supremacy. 
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The Visiting Rural Nurse. 


How the Experiment was Tried in an Alabama County—Satisfactory 
- Results 


—, 
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In order to give a practical test to 
the value of a visiting nurse in rural 
communities, representatives of the 
rural organization service of the de- 
partment helped the people of Chilton 
County, Ala., to organize for the pur- 
pose of appointing a visiting trained 
nurse and meeting her salary and 
expenses. For this purpose the sum 
of $1,500 was raised, of which the 
county board appropriated $500, the 
school board $500, and private indi- 
viduals $500. The services of a visit- 
ing nurse, certified by the National 
Red Cross Society, were secured at a 
salary of $960 per year and actual ex- 
penses. In the expenses were includ- 
ed the purchase of a horse and buggy 
and stabling and feed for the horse. 

In order to enable the county: to 
appoint the nurse as a county, officer, 
the nurse applied for and obtained 
a third-grade teacher’s certificate, 
which enabled her to be appointed as 
assistant county superintendent of 
schools. ‘To direct her work and dis- 
burse the money raised and appropri- 
ated, the following committee was 
appointed: The county health officer, 
county superintendent of schools, 
county agent for farmers’ codpera- 
tive demonstration, county head of 
the girls’ canning club work, and a 
local physician. 

The nurse has been actually engag- 
ed in her work now for more than one 
month. Her work has been as fol- 
lows: 

School visiting.—By degrees she is 


visiting every rural school in the 


county, and at these schools is mak- 


ing an inspection of pupils to detect 
signs of contagious diseases and to 
discover defects in teeth, presence of 
adenoids, diseases of the eyes, or 
similar physical conditions calling for 
medical or other attention. In addi- 
tion, she inspects the school grounds 
with special reference to sanitary ap- 
pliances in their relation to the 
spread of disease. She also lectures 
to the teachers and pupils on methods 
by which diseases are carried or 
spread, giving particular attention to 
the danger of the fly as a carrier of 
typhoid, and the necessity for keeping 
water supplies and food _ uncon-- 
taminated. ue 

Mothers’ meetings.—Wherever op- 
portunity is given, the nurse holds 
mothers’ meetings at which she talks 
and gives demonstrations on care and 
feeding of infants, home and general 
hygiene and sanitation, with special 
reference to sources of diseases and 
measures for preventing their spread. 

Sick nursing—In special cases 
where rural patients are dangerously | 
ill, the nurse, at the request of doc- 
tors, visits the home and assists the 
physician in getting the patient over 
the crisis. | 

According to reports from the 
county, the work of the nurse is meet- 
ing with great favor on the part of | 
the authorities and the country resi- 
dents.—News Letter National De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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FILTH ON THE SCREEN J 
Oe ence a a le 


Some time ago there was before 
Congress a bill providing for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures. A 
mighty howl went up from producers 
from all over the country, and they 
predicted without reserve that the 
death knell of this popular form of 
amusement would be sounded in the 
enactment of any legislation tending 
toward government supervision of 
the motion picture. 


Producers or no producers and 
motion pictures or. no motion pic- 
tures, some steps had better be taken 
at some time before it is too late to 
check the stream of filth that is trick- 
ling through the land in the form of 
some of the motion pictures that are 
being shown. 

This is not a criticism of all mo- 
tion pictures. There are a great 
many that are entirely free from any- 
thing pertaining to the harmful. In 
fact, we believe only a small percent- 
age of the number of pictures turned 
out have incorporated in them 
features that are objectionable. And 
we are still happier to say that the 
Anderson motion picture houses seem 
to have exercised both taste and judg- 
ment in the selection of their pro- 
grams, for, so far as our knowledge 
goes, few if any, obj ectionable pic- 
tures have been flashed on the screens 
here. 

Thoughts along this line are 
prompted by a communication which 
Prof. W. H. Hand, State High School 


Inspector, writes to the Columbia 
State. His card is as follows: 


“I seldom go to the movies. But 
within the past three weeks I have 
gone to six in five South Carolina 
towns ranging in population from 5,- 
000 to 20,000. Here are some of the 
things I saw: 

“A young adventuress had married 
a wealthy business man several years 
her senior. A few months later she 
professed a love for a young society 
parasite, and with him plotted her 
husband’s downfall in business. In 
the midst of this intrigue her stepson, 
before unknown to her, came home 
from college. Almost at once she 
declared to him her love, and tried to 
coax him into an intrigue against his 
father. When he indignantly spurned 
her proposal, she coolly locked the 
door of her room, into which she had 
enticed him, and accused him to her 
husband and his father. 

“In another play a faithless young 
wife, infatuated with fast society and 
with another man, deliberately pois- 
oned her sick husband, in order to get 
hold of his money and to marry her 
paramour. In the same play the wife 
had lost heavily at cards in the homes 
of society women. In order: to pay 
her debts she lied to her husband and 
stole from him. ) 

“In another, a young woman of 
good character is married to a brute 
of a husband. He is a common thief. 
He and one of his pals force the in- 
nocent wife to write a note to a clean 
young man of means, begging him to 
come at once to her home to protect 
her. He goes, and is at the mercy of 
two desperate blackmailers. 

“In another, two youngsters, are 
employed in the same bank. One 
steals some money from the bank 
and manages to throw suspicion upon 
his fellow worker. The innocent 
man goes to prison. Later, the euilty 
one cleans up the bank and is killed in 
attempting to escape. 
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“Tn still another, that crown prince 
of driveling idiots, in portrayal, 
Charlie Chaplin, was the hero. He 
appeared beastly drunk, and was ex- 
plaining to a group of kindred spirits 
how he came to drink. 

“Ts not all this edifying, elevating 
and refining? Are these portrayals 
not in fine harmony with the teach- 
ings of the home, the church, and the 
school? 

“ “Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


‘““A word to the wise ought to be 
sufficient. Upon that other class 
words are wasted.” - 


Professor Hand is too well known 
in Anderson to need any defense for 
either himself or his statement. His 
words are those of a level-headed, 
calm-minded, sober-thinking man. 
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There is nothing of the fanatical 
about him, or about what he says. 
There are lessons to be learned from 
the experiences into which sin leads 
others, but we doubt the class — of 
teaching done in the pictures to which 
Professor Hand refers. As a matter 
of fact, we doubt if there was such a 
motive in mind with those who pro- 
duced the picture. We rather sus- 
pect that he had in mind something of 
a salacious character that would ap- 
peal to the diseased mind. 

Professor Hand is right in the les- 
son he draws. The motion picture 
screen is fraught with perils. Safely 
guarded, it is one of the greatest in- 
stitutions of modern times. Wrong- 
ly used, there is no estimate of the 
amount of havoc it can work.—In- 
tellgencer, Anderson, S. C. 


eT 
REPORT OF TRAVELLERS AID 


Many People Were Helped at Wilmington Union Station in July — 
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The Travelers’ Aid work at the Un- 
ion Station in Wilmington was un- 
usually heavy last month. One of 
the workers reported that more sick 
and helpless people needed attention 
and substantial aid than in any other 
month of her service. There were 
many attentions and _ kindnesses 
shown the old soldiers attending the 
Confederate reunion. One of them 
had his purse, containing all his 
money and his ticket, stolen, and was 
in great distress until aid was given 
him. 

A number of young girls, who were 
tied up by the flood, had their tickets 
changed through the efforts of the so- 
ciety, so they could go another route. 


A number of ladies who missed their 
trains were accommodated for the 
night. <A lady with several children, 
who was to have been met by some 


‘one from Castle Haynes, was cared 


for, and the person in Castle Haynes 
located with much difficulty. 

A girl traveling alone had accepted 
the offer of a strange man to find her 
a boarding place. The society ex- 
plained to her the danger of this plan, 
and a more suitable arrangement was 
made. ; 

A number of sick people on their 
way to the hospital were given assis- 
tance, and later visited by the society. 
One young soldier, who had been 
wounded on the border and was in 
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bad condition, was looked after, and 
money secured to send him to his 
destination at North Charlotte. 
_ Through the kindness of Mr. W. M. 

Cumming and others, five little chil- 
dren, who were at the station without 
either money or tickets, were enabled 
through the Travelers’ Aid to be sent 
to their destination. Their parents 


were sick in the hospital and had sent 
them to stay with relatives. 

‘A small child, not old enough to 
talk, was restored to its parents after 
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much phoning by the society. 

More than 300 people, including 
over 30 children, were looked after 
and assisted in various ways during 
the past month. 

The Red Cross kit given by the Red 
Cross society was much in: demand, 
and first aid services were given 
numerous passengers by the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society.—Mrs. Evander Mc- 
Iver Gregg—Chairman Social Service 
Commission of the North Carolina 
Sorosis. 






“T am just an ignorant old woman,” 
said a dear old lady with whom I was 
to spend the night. I looked at her. 
Her eye was clear and intelligent, her 
skin pink and showing the evidence 
of sane living, her whole expression 
kindly, humorous, and her environ- 
ment revealing the refinement that 
only limited means can make possi- 
ble. I did not say anything, but I 
thought how little she knew the meas- 
ure of her education, and how much 
more learned she was than many a 
college graduate. 

Do not mistake me. I do not make 
little of college education: In fact, 
it is the only thing that will whip the 
average mind into anything like a 
semblance of order. There are un- 
usual minds that have read and 
thought, or perhaps worked with hard 
hands and pondered philosophically. 
These are educated people, for sooner 
or later books reveal their richness 
to these hungry minds. You and I, 


a Who is an Educated Person? 
ee RR a 








have these characteristics, and if you 
think you do it is doubtless conceit, 
because those who possess them do 
not know it. Let us, then, take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity we 
have. If we have reached middle 
life, let us read the good books of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and others. 
Read the stories of human life by 
O. Henry, and when you have finished 
these with a few good novels of the 
present day, and have kept in touch 
with the contents of a few good mag- 
azines, then let your instincts arouse 
and take a little flyer into French and 
German literature. Perhaps “Let- 
ters From An Old Mill” or Schiller’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea” and like 
classics would interest you. 

When you tire of conventional lit- 
erature, read Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters to His Son. They will give you 
the feeling of a real holiday, as much 
as if you had gone to a circus.—Mrs. 


however, remember that we do not. AW. N. Hutt in Progressive Farmer. 
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THE CLUB WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Mrs. Thos. W. Lingle, President of the North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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The club women of the State are 
entering the New Year’ with 
a program full of Social Service pos- 
sibilities. Many of the clubs have 
resumed their meetings after the 
Christmas holidays, and all will be in 
running order by the time this num- 
ber of the Quarterly reaches you. 

Iam glad to send a greeting 
through its columns, and an outline 
of the work of some of the depart- 
ments. The chairmen of the other 
departments are equally active and 
will be heard from in another issue. 

I wish to call your attention at this 
time: 

First: To the necessity of a care- 
ful study of the resolutions passed at 
the High Point Convention, which 
form the basis of our year’s work. 
You will find them in the new Year 
Book which every club woman should 
procure from Miss Clara I. Cox in 
High Point. 

Second: To the District Meetings 
which are so arranged that each club 
can attend a meeting within easy 
reach. 


Third: To the excellent study 
outlines offered to us by the Exten- 
tion Department of the State Uni- 
versity on three timely subjects so 
arranged as to be suitable for club 
circles. 


Fourth: To our desire to codperate 
with other State organizations work- 
ing for the social welfare, especially 
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the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service. The annual meeting 
will be held in Raleigh January 21- 
24, and there will be a. session de- 
voted to the special interests of club 
women. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The field for Social Service is so 
broad that it is necessary for small 
groups of members to concentrate on 
a few subjects in order to arrive at 
something definite. For this reason 
the department has been subdivided 
into several divisions: 

1. A committee working for the 
establishment of a State Home. and 
Reformatory for Girls.—The impor- 
portance, yes, the necessity of this 
work, will be recognized everywhere, 
and the department asks the coodper- 
ation of every. individual and of 
every organization interested. 

2. Child Labor Regulations.— 
The legislative work of this com- 
mittee has been accomplished, but the 
executive part remains to be done. 
Miss Sally Kirby, of Goldsboro, is 
chairman. 


3. Travellers’ Aid.—Only five cit- 
ies in the State have Travellers’ Aid 
service. We hope to help place work- 
ers at other towns where they are 
sorely needed with the aid of other 
organizations which are working for — 
the same end. Mrs. J. M. Milliken, 
of Asheville, is chairman. 
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4. Moving Pictures.—Every one 
realizes the importance of good pic- 
tures for children and young peo- 
ple. How shall we secure them? Mrs. 
W. A. Newell, of Tryon, is chairman. 

5. Women Teachers’ Salaries.— 
It is a recognized fact that women— 
capable women—are working for 
very small salaries, that they invest 
more in the preparation for this work 
than any other class of wage earners, 
and that they receive less pay rela- 
tively. Perhaps people in no other 
profession receive so little for their 
investment. The women of the State 
can now demand, “better teachers, 
better salaries.” 

In addition to these definite lines 
of work we hope to do educational 
and publicity work where it is 
needed. For the accomplishment of 
these aims we rely on the codpera- 
tion of the “Social Service Confer- 
ence,” and of the several organiza- 
tions in the State which are engaged 
in Social Service. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The interests of the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Social Service Conference 
are so closely allied, it may not be 
amiss to state briefly the object of 
this great organization of club wo- 
men. 

Quoting from the constitution: 
“The object of this Federation shall 
be to bring women’s clubs and other 
organizations throughout North Car- 
olina into relations of mutual help- 
fulness and codperation.” The work 
of the State Federation is divided for 
convenience into eleven districts. The 
clubs in each district meet annually 
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on Reciprocity Day for a joint meet- 
ing. These district meetings are 
among the most enjoyable and 
profitable features of the Feder- 
ation. The individual clubs were 
organized originally for literary 
study and for sociability. Their 
activities have broadened beyond the 
aims of mere self-culture, and now 
are extended along all the lines that 
are open to organized womanhood. 
The Federation has recently taken 
its place among the’ organizations in 
our State which are working for the 
public welfare, and especially for the 
physical and moral uplift of the 
women and children in every com- 
munity. The local and State-wide 
activities of the clubs are grouped 
under eight departments of work,’ 
each having at its head a chairman 
chosen for her ability in that 
special field of study or of work. The 
departments are as. follows: Art, 
Civics, Literature, Library Exten- 
sion, Music and Social Service. Mrs. 
Lingle, President of the Federation, 
says: “If we could actually enter into 
the spirit of the Federation, and learn 
the value of cooperation, there is no 
good thing which we might not 
achieve for the women of our State.” 
The Federation is growing steadily 
in strength and numbers. Realizing 
the importance of enlisting our girls 
and rural club women in this great 
work, a special effort is being made, 
this year, to organize clubs for young- 
er members, and to bring them into 
the Federation. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT 
Social Service is interpreted in our 
State Federation of Clubs by Edu- 
cation, Music, Health, Conservation, 
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and Art. Each Department reflects 
its-ideas of Social Service as it sees 
the need. 

Who is to say what “Art” is? The 
term has been broadened to take in 
almost every form of human endeav- 
or outside of the manual trades and 
the learned professions. 


The person who can make a beauti- 
ful basket, a bowl, or a vase, or can 
weave a “coverlid” is perhaps the 


greatest artist of all. 

Our committee decided that the 
only form of art activity that could 
cover the State, could reach the poor 
and the rich, the learned and the ig- 
norant, was the art of handicraft. 

What has been done with the pine 
needle baskets is simply wonderful. 
Several years ago, the Art Depart- 
ment of the Raleigh Woman’s clubs 
introduced basketry to the patients 
of the State Hospital at the Capitol. 
It was beautiful to see what it meant 
to the patients. Any one who is in- 
terested can see the articles they have 
learned to make in the exhibit at the 
State Fair. The work is crude, for 
- there is no one to direct them along 
lines of: good taste, but a real begin- 
ning has been made. This work was 
at first done with reeds and raffia, 
material that had to be imported. As 
State Chairman of Art, I later deter- 
mined to work along the same line, 
but to use native material. With the 
help of my committee, over 2,000 
women have been reached, and have 
been taught to use some of their va- 
cant time in making useful and artis- 
tic baskets. Many are earning a good 
livelihood by the skill of their fingers. 
One little woman from a rural section 
is doing this work so well that she is 
getting orders from many parts of 
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the country for her baskets. At pres- 
ent she has a good class of those who 
are able and glad to pay her for les- 
sons, and she has more orders than 
she can possibly fill at good prices, 
never less. than a dollar and a half 
for an article. ite 

The work Mrs.. T. L. Bayne, of 
Manchester, a member of the commit- 
tee, is doing is equally practical. For 
many years: she had been interested 
in weaving, and she is now trying to 
awaken the dormant interest of our 
country women in this useful indus- 
trys 

Helping our rural women who 
have no lucrative industries to help 
themselves is the interpretation of 
Social Service that the Art Depart- 
ment contributes. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR STUDY 
OF HOME ECONOMICS IN WOMAN’S | 
CLUBS 


By Mrs. Henry A. White, High Point, - 
Chairman of Home Economics, North 
Carolina Federation. 


CLOTHES 


Taste in Costume. 
Appropriate Dress. 
Standardized Dress. pro and con. 
Clothes and the Body. 
Discrimination in Buying. 
Woman as Purchaser. 
Ready-made vs. Home-made. 
Ethics of Clothes. ‘safe 
Responsibility to our Daughters. 
Modesty in Dress. 
Effects of Extravagance. 
Duty of Dressing Well. 
Danger of Clothes Becoming too 
Important. 
History of Costume. 
suggested.) 


(Exhibit 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 


Saving Time and Strength in 
Housekeeping. 
Household Accounts and the Budg- 
et System. 
Study of Budgets. 
Intelligent Buying. 
How to Keep Bills Down and 
Health Up. 
Service. 
Servant Problem in the South. 
‘How to Train and Direct a 
Servant. 
Colored or White Help. 
Responsibility to our Servants. 
Help by the Day. 
How to Dispense with a Serv- 
ant. 
Cooperative Housekeeping. 
Laundry Problems. 
Labor-saving Devices. 
(Exhibit) 


FOOD 


Menu-making. 
Cost of Food. 
Food for Infants and Children. 
Food for Invalids. 
Food Preservatives. — aces 
Sanitary Food Shops and How to 
Get Them. 
Digestibility. 
Food Adulterants. (Demonstra- 
/¥etion.) 
Care of Food in the Home. | 
Food Principles and Function of 
Each. 

-Preservation of Food, Commer- 
cial and Home Methods. 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING 

“FOR THE HOME-MAKER 
~State’s Relation Service. 
Girls’ Clubs and Home Demon- 
stration Work. 
Research Work. 
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Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization. 
Children’s Bureau. 
Publications. 
SHELTER 


House Planning and Furnishing. 
Parts of the House—Kitchen, Din- 
ing Room, Living Room, Bed 
Rooms, Other Rooms, Porches, 
Grounds, Gardens. 
Care of the House. 
Apparent vs. Hygenic Clean- 
liness. 
Cost of Cleanness. 


‘ Pros and Cons of Seasonal 


House Cleaning. 
Aim of the House. 

Housing of the Community and 
our Responsibility. 
References on these topics will be 
suggested on application to Mrs. 

White. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 

The Library Extension Depart- 
ment is sending out the following 
letter to North Carolina Presidents 
of fifty Federation Clubs: 


“My Dear Madam President: 


The Library Extension Depart- 
ment of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs is cooperating with the 
North Carolina Library Commission 
in the effort to establish a library in 
every town in the state by 1920. 

I believe your town has no library 
and I would like to know if you are 
interested in establishing one. Near- 
ly all the libraries in the town and 
cities of North Carolina have had 
small beginnings and a very large 
number of them owe their origin to 
the efforts of the local Women’s 
Clubs. 

Any consideration of a _ public 
library project is complimentary to 
a community, showing, as it does, a 
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sense of civic responsibility and a 
desire for future progress, =which 
are commendable. No town can hope 
to live up to its greatest possibilities 
without a public library. The most 
valuable things are usually obtained 
at some sacrifice, and the many ad- 
vantages from a public library are 
worth striving for. A public library 
is a necessity, not a:luxury. Every 
community which realizes this and 
establishes a library proclaims itself 
an intelligent, progressive town and 
one worth living in. 


There are many ways of arousing 
and increasing interest in this move- 
ment. One of the most effective 
means of conducting a library cam- 
paign is through the press, and ma- 
terial for this may ‘be secured from 
the Library Commission in a booklet, 
“Why Do We Need a Public Libra- 
ry?” Another helpful booklet from 
the Library Commission is, ‘How To 
Started wlaloraryees 


A very practical way to arouse in- 
terest in library work is to secure 
a box of books from the Library 
Commission to be circulated in the 
community. 


Even if you do not see your way 
right now to start a library cam- 
paign, will you not mention the sub- 
ject at a club meeting and appoint 
a Library Committee from among 
your members? This committee 
would have the matter under consid- 
eration and would be ready with 
plans and projects when the time 
comes to consider establishing a li- 
brary. Remember that libraries are 
usually a growth from a small collec- 
tion of books, which almost any club 
can start. 

Please send us the name of the 
chairman of the committee you ap- 
point, and let us know if you have 
any interest in the subject. Possibly 
you are already working on a library 
plan. 

A woman’s club and a town library 
seem to goin hand. Of the 135 clubs 
in the Federation, only 51 are in town 
without a library.. Mrs. Lingle is 
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very anxious to have us reduce this 
number, and our committee will be 
glad to help you arouse library senti- 
ment or make plans for starting a 
library movement this winter. 
Please let us hear from you early 
in the year, and let us know the 
library situation in your town. 
Cordially yours, - 
THE LIBRARY EXTENSION 
COMMITTEE. 


Miss Mary Ragan, 
Mrs. A. A. McLean, 
Mrs. A. H. Powell, 
Mrs. S. L. Davis. 


CIVIC DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. JOHN W. PETTY, Chairman 


The Civic Department is working 
for a Civic Improvement Club in 


every town in North Carolina. 

That progress is being made is 
evidenced by the very encouraging 
and, many times, enthusiastic, re- 
ports of clubs throughout the State. . 

The work outlined for the year is 
broad enough to cover every field of 
civic activities, from ‘“‘clean-ups” to - 
training in citizenship and morals. 

Mrs. K.,C. Beckwith, of Green- 
ville, Chairman of Civic Art and 
Sanitation, will be glad to give help 
and suggestions along the lines of 
special sanitary problems. aR 

Miss Ada Blair, of High Point, 
Chairman of Junior Civic, has had 
much practical experience ‘in this 
work, and has ready a fine working 
plan which she is sending out over 
the State. . 

Mrs. Frank C. Brown, of Durham, 
Chairman of the Division of Parks 
and Playgrounds, has given much 
time and thought to this work. 
There is a State-wide movement in 
this direction. 
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CHAIRMAN OF JUNIOR CIVICS, AND 
HOME GARDENING 


Miss ADA BLAIR 


In outlining a scheme for Junior 
Civic Leagues this year I wish to 
suggest a plan which has been satis- 
factorily worked out in the High 
Point schools. 

First: Procure the hearty codpera- 
-of your city superintendent, and 
through him get every grade in your 
schools organized as a Junior Civic 
League. 

If any grade is already organized 
as a Band of Mercy or Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, incorporate this idea into 
the Civic League. 

Second: Let the children elect their 
own officers. In the higher grades 
there should be a_ president, vice 
president, secretary and treasurer, to 
suit local conditions. In the primary 
grades they may be called captains. 
An organization places the responsi- 
bility upon the children, and is a 
great help to the teachers. 

Third: Let children discuss freely 
plans for beautifying the school 
house and grounds, and let them do 
something toward carrying out their 
plans. Let them feel that the school 
property belongs to them, and that 
they’ are responsible for its preser- 
vation and appearance. 

This home feeling of ownership 
and responsibility should extend to 
the city streets, etc. 

The teacher by suggestion should 
direct the ideas and activities into 
proper channels. 

Enclosed you will find a suggested 
programme for the year which may 
be modified and adapted to suit local 
conditions. 
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Please report the result of your ef- 
forts not later than May 1, 1917. 


The North Carolina Federation 
and the State University have adopt- 
ed a codperative plan. — 

Realizing the ever-broadening in- 
terests of the Women’s Clubs of the 
State and in a desire to help direct 
those interests into channels of con- 
structive influence, the Bureau of Ex- 
tension at the State University is 
cooperating with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs by offering Club 
Study Courses in the study of Latin- 
America, Browning, and the Nine- 
teenth Century Novel. 

These Club Study Courses are ar- 
ranged specifically to help meet the 
needs of the programme for the 
Women’s Clubs and are made into 
divisions and sub-divisions for pa- 
pers and reports. 


METHOD OF WORK 


The University furnishes study 
outlines, questions and aid in an- 
swering difficult questions as they a- 
rise. Reports on the work are desir- 
ed from the clubs which will serve 
the University as a guide in know- 
ing how to aid the members still fur- 
ther in their work. The intention is 
to serve the needs of each club indi- 
vidually and not in the mass. 

Through correspondence with the. 
several secretaries, assistance is ren- 
dered in making out yearly pro- 
grammes, as well as in studying any 
of the particular topics as given a- 
bove. 

APPROVED AND ADOPTED 

The work has the approval of Mrs. 
Thomas Lingle, President, and of the 
other officers and leaders in the Fed- 
eration. Several clubs have chosen 
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one or another of these Club Study 
Courses, and are at work with the 
University planning this year’s pro- 
gramme. There is a small fee of ten 
dollars required to help pay postage 
and stenographic assistance. — 

Fuller information may be secured 
by writing to Miss Nellie Rober- 
son, Secretary, Chapel, Hill, N. C. 

For programmes on other topics, 
address Mrs. Bettie D. Windley, 
New Bern, N. C. 


WORK OF LENOIR WOMEN 

The Club Women of Lenoir, 
through the agency of the Woman’s 
Betterment Association, have been 
for years untiring in their efforts to 
make the town approach their ideal 
in beauty and sanitation, and on 
every side there are visible results 
of their faithful labors. One town lot, 
which the ladies have transformed 
into a_ veritable “beauty spot’, 
attracted the attention of the editor 
of the Charlotte Observer, who 
made this complimentary editoral 
comment in a recent issue: 

“People passing through Lenoir 
are given opportunity of observing 
a practical solution of the vacant 
lot problem from the standpoint of 
Civic beauty. 


occupies a corner on a business street, 
but it has lost its identity. It rather 


takes on the aspect of a flower garden - 


and one that was laid out with ex- 
ceeding good taste. Against the wall 
of a store facing the lot morning 
glory vines have been trained and 
these are brilliant with refreshing 
color. The soil of the vacant lot is 
concealed by a mass:of bright colored 
flowers—dahlias, nasturtiums, mari- 
golds, cannas and petunias. This re- 
freshing spot is hard by a place where 
automobiles have a habit of drawing 
up for attention and supplies, and it 
is noticeable that no matter in what 


The lot in question’ 
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apparent hurry the people were in 
when they drove up, they manifest 
no inclination to speed away in good- — 
bye. Lenoir has hit upon a plan that 
adds joy to the life, not only of the 
home people, but of the throngs that 
daily pass over her streets—and these 
carry mighty pleasant memories of 
the place.” | 


‘THE OPPORTUNITY 


Some one has Said... LOmMyeamingd:, 
he who does not help us at the needful 
moment, never helps!” This is a dif- 
ferent form of the old Latin saying, 
Bis dat, cito dat, ‘““He gives twice 
who gives quickly.” But time is so 
long, when we are young, and there 
are so many chances of helping— 
later on. Ah, but later on; the path 
goes in a different direction. “I shall 
never pass this way again!” That is 
the pity of neglecting to do little, 
everyday kindnesses. How we wish, 
later on, that we had saved the tired 
feet that so willingly went on our 
errands; the tired hands that carried 
our burdens; the tired brain that 
thought and toiled for us. _ as 

The year is ended; it is too late. 
And there would be only pain in the 
thought, and no profit, if there were 
not a to-morrow coming. ‘Then has- 
ten to speak the kind word, to do the 
little kindly deed, before it is too late. 
To-morrow is not promised us, we 
are not sure of it, so let us not wait, 
but do our utmost, to-day, to be a 
little kinder, a little more forgiving, 
a little more loving to those around 
us. Before it is too late, while we 
have the opportunity.—Selected: 


Come to the Conference. Send us > 
your membership fee $2, $5, $10 or 
$25. 
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One day last week, a Kansas City 
- girl was released from jail where she 
had served:a term of imprisonment 
as punishment for stealing some 
articles of trifling value from her 
employer, who is the owner of a de- 
partment store. 

When she got out of prison she was 
penniless and without friends or posi- 
tion. -She was not permitted to re- 
turn to her boarding house because 
she had disgraced herself by stealing 
and being found out and punished. 
The world looked’ very dark to her. 
She must either find work at once, 
starve, or take the awful alternative 
that is always held out alluringly to 
poor and prepossessing girls. 

She was a good girl at heart. The 
theft of the trifles had been her only 
crime, and she had expiated that 
‘crime by her jail servitude. Remorse 


as well as imprisonment had seared 


her very soul and burned away all 
traces of her sin. The hunger-born 
thought of a life of shame was ab- 
horrent to her. But she was hungry, 
ravenously hungry with the healthy 
appetite of a growing girl. She could 
not beg; she had no work, no money, 
no friends, no home. She was starv- 
ing. Justice had been dealt to her. 
She was being driven to a life of 
shame,—driven to the very jaws of 
hell,-because she had stolen some 
pretty trifles of. negligible value and 
“blind” Justice had decreed her fate. 
Ge Bliiid as an admirable adjective 
to describe some ‘‘justice’’.) 


John Galsworthy, a writer who, by 
the way, will be more appreciated a 
generation hence than he is now, 
wrote a book sometime ago which he 
entitled “Justice.’ He portrayed 
with grim vigor the ruthlessness of 
justice, and showed that the expira- 
tion of a jail term may be only the 
beginning of atonement for an offense 
against society. 

But there are exceptions to all 
rules, and there was a startling ex- 
ception in the case of the young 
Kansas City girl referred to in the 
foregoing. As a last desperate re- 
sort, before succumbing to the pangs 
of hunger and stopping them by sui- 
cide or worse, she went to her old 
employer and asked for a position. 

Now. all fiction and many facts fur- 
nish precedents for his action. Ac- 
cording to conventional standards, he 
should have shown her the door. But 
he did not, because he was a man who 
believed that the punishment should 
fit the crime. In other words, he be- 
lieved that punishment should be 
limited, and not perpetual. He was 
a Christian, who patterned his Chris- 
tianity after that of Him who said: 
“He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” 

He told the penitent girl that she 
had atoned for her crime and, so far 
as he was concerned, she could go 
back to work, but, he said,. he felt it 
to be his duty to submit the matter to 
her fellow employees, and abide by 
their decision. 
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Now what did her fellow employees 
do? Were they afraid of being con- 
taminated by association with a jail- 
bird? Did they scorne her humble 
plea for reinstatement? Did they 
follow the conventions and drive her 
into the streets? Did they scourge 
here with vile epithets and abuse? 

No! On the contrary they defied 
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the conventions. They paralleled 
the story of the Prodigal Son. They 
welcomed her back and comforted 
her, and be it said to the eternal credit 
of all women and shame of men, that 
every woman in the establishment 
voted in favor of her reinstatement, 
although the majority of -the men 
voted for her rejection. 


WHEN WE PLANT TREES | 





Club women have taken an active 


of the principles of conservation. 
forest protection 
means also protection of our water sup- 
plies, and preservation of our soil, as 
well as of our scenic beauty,—questions 
which affect the very life of our people. 
The Woman’s Club is accredited with 
supplying the active interest which led 
to the passage of the Arbor Day law a 
year ago, and we pledge ourselves to 
lead in the observance of this law, year 
after year, for two reasons: First, we 
feel that Arbor Day is an opportunity 
for teaching the lesson of conservation 
to our boys and girls, that the citizens 
of to-morrow may be less wasteful than 
we of to-day have been. Second, the 


preparation for Arbor Day affords op- 


portunity for inculeating a love and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in nature, 
which we need to do. After Hon. H. W. 
Foght’s and Dr. Raynal’s addresses I 
need not develop this point, but we all 
know it is possible by placing a coin over 
your eye to shut out the beautiful land- 
scape. Moreover, it is well to focus 
the attention of the entire State, at least 


By Mrs. William H. Jasspon 


and perpetuation | 







yne day a year, on the value of tree life. 


interest in the work of this organization}##™ that measures may be taken for the 
because they recognize the importance im 


'‘f lumbermen and from wholesale destruc- 


protection of our forests from the 


tion by fire. The number of trees 
planted last Arbor Day is, alas! small 
indeed in comparison with the vast 
numbers needlessly destroyed by fire. 


When we plant trees to beautify our 
school yards, streets, and- other‘ publie 
places, we are reaching out of ourselves 
to do something for others. This is, 
indeed, an expression of the community 
spirit. And when this civie or com- 
munity spirit is once awakened, we do 
not stop with tree-planting. Like the 
children’s story of the old woman who 
found the crooked sixpence, one thing 
leads to another. All the shortcomings 
of the community are seen, and it is not 
long before we hear, if your town is 
large enough, of social surveys, parks 
and playgrounds, town and city plan- 
ning, attractive railway stations, gar- 
dening and landscape architecture. In 
addition. to clean-up days, we are talk- 


ing ‘“Keeping Clean,’’ and would abate 
unnecessary noise and smoke nuisances, 


not omitting the war on billboards. 
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And here, especially, there is field for 
work, for in this State we have practi- 
eally no legislation against the bill- 
board or tree signs, which commercialize 
even the country. We would rid, not 
only our communities, but our beauti- 
ful highways and good roads from these 
abuses to our eyes and intelligence. We 
would, instead, make our good roads more 
comfortable and beautiful by planting 
trees along the roadside as was the cus- 
tom in Europe. 
example, I will tell you of our method 
of observing Arbor Day in Charlotte. 
During the summer, a little booklet was 
prepared by the North Carolina Geologi- 
cal Survey and issued by the State De- 
partment of Education. This manual 
was of great value in presenting ma- 
terial for preparation of the Arbor Day 
program. In supplying programs for 
this manual, I had in mind especially 
the Rural School. I urge you to get 
copies of this manual for your next 
Arbor Day observance. 

In Charlotte one director was 
delegated. to take charge of each school 
building.. The chairman met these 
directors a month before Arbor Day 
and gave each a copy of a ten-minute 
lesson on the value of trees and direc- 
tions for planting. This lesson was 
given by the director going from room 


To give you a concrete 
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to room. The children responded to the 
invitation to contribute pennies for trees 
to be planted in their school yards. For 
two weeks before Arbor Day the news- 
papers contained a cut of a tree. Under 
it, in large type, read, ‘‘ Arbor Day, 
November 5th,’’ and a short text relat- 
ing to the subject. Having only two 
good cuts of trees, we alternated them. 

The day before Arbor Day, a tree 
expert planted the trees paid for by the 
children in the school yards, which 
the children dedicated in their exercises 
the next day. In one yard we planted 
a memorial tree. On the morning of 
Arbor Day, public exercises were held 
for the High School students at a thea- 
tre, and an illustrated address was made 
by the State Geologist, Dr. Jos. Hyde 
Pratt. At one o’clock, simultaneous 
exercises were held in all the schools, 
colored and white. Thirty-one trees 
and two hedges were planted. 

Mr. Horace McFarland, President of 
the American Civic Association, said, 
in‘ an address in Charlotte about a 
month ago: 

‘“Anybody ean build a house in six 
months but all the people in Charlotte 
and the whole United States could not 
replace one of those trees around the 
First Presbyterian Church in a genera- 
LON ee 


WHAT CAN THE CLUB WOMEN DO 
* FOR THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD? 
re a 


Mrs. E. F. Reid, of Lenoir, speaking 
for the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What can the club women do 
for the welfare of the child?’’ said 
among other things: ‘‘We are simply 


overwhelmed at the thought of repre- 
senting at this meeting such an organ- 
ization as the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, especially as we 
had almost no time for preparation, for 
we did not know until a short time ago 
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that we were to appear on the program.”’ 
The more we think of this subject the 
larger it grows and the more difficult 
it becomes to boil it down to a five- 
minute talk. | 

A most conscientious woman re- 
marked not long since, ‘‘I feel that I 
owe it to my husband and my children 
to belong to a Woman’s Club. It 
broadens my vision and makes me a 
better wife and mother.’’ We_ shall 
only give you a few facts which we 
know to be true. They are not even 
statistics which a small boy said were 
‘“fioures to prove something what aint 
so.’’? These are such active, working, 
vital facts we do not see how they can 
be called ‘‘dry facts.’’ Perhaps the 
best answer to the question, ‘‘How can 
the organized Woman’s Club help the 
children of our State?’’ is, to tell of a 
few ways in which they have already 
helped the child hfe of North Carolina, 
and we feel that this is only a foretaste 
of what will be done in the future. — 

Medical inspection in many of our 
pubhe schools is due to the influence of 
a Woman’s Club. The hookworm 
campaign. was made possible in one 
county a few years ago through the 
efforts of a Woman’s Club and the lives 
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of many children saved and brightened. 

The curfew law is in existence in some 
of our towns through this same in- 
fluence, thereby keeping the children off 
the streets at night. Domestic science 
or, aS some one expressed it, ‘‘domestic 
common sense’? is now being intro- 
duced in the public school of.a small 
mountain town. One member of this — 
club is a graduate in domestic science 
and has offered her services. All this 
tree of cost to the school. This club 
and others are doing all in their power 
to prevent objectionable pictures being 
shown at our moving picture shows, 
which have such a fascination for -chil- 
dren of all ages. Still another club has 
a visiting committee to look up needy 
children and see that they are provided 
with suitable clothing and food, if nec- 
essary. Better baby contests have been 
held in many towns by these same club- 
women. It would take hours to enume- 
erate the various ways in which the 


child life has*been helped by the Wo -~ 


men’s Clubs. Do you need further 
proof of the fact that the North Carolina | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is vitally 
interested in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the children of the Old North 
State? } 


YOUR ATTENTION 


Is invited to a few simple words about The North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service and its work. Not a North Carolinian 
breathes to-day who should not be concerned in the things to 
_ which this Conference addresses itself. YOU are interested. We 
want you to get acquainted with the Conference, its AIMS 
and its DEEDS. 


The next Conference meets in Raleigh January 21-24. We 
are to have at this meeting the largest and most representative 
group of North Carolinians that ever met to consider in a non- 
ea thorough-going fashion social progress in North Caro- 
ina. 


We want you to come to the meeting, and we want you to get 
others tocome. We expect to have on our programme the lead- 
ing men.and women thinkers and workers in the nation, and in 
this State and surrounding States. 


We need a thousand dollars now to put the work of the Con- 
ference through another year. If you are with us in our intent 
to make this Conference productive of great good you will want 
to share in its expenses. Please send us your membership fee. 
There are four classes of membership: $2; $5; $10; $25. The 
membership privileges are the same for all four classes. What- 
ever is given above $2.00 is simply your investment in the cause 
in which we. are all interested. 


Please fill out this blank and mail to-day: 








CUALMON UPCHURCH, Secretary, Oxford, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Please enroll my name as a member of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service, for which find enclosed $__________- in 
payment for membership dues, a year’s subscription to the Social Service 
Quarterly, and other privileges of the organization. 


1 ona class of membership desired by check sah aa (ane 
mark. 

ene _Regular membership __-_---------$ 2.00 do not) expect to 
jo Contrib utinn, same te eS 00 attend the als 
eae Contributing “ irs, eS Elo: |.) gm Cont erence 


TEGO irivuling’ ao. oe ee 25.00 | at Raleigh. 





ATTRACTIVE PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


OPERATED DURING 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


TO 
Jacksonville St. Augustine Palm Beach 
Miami Key West Havana 
Cuba Matanza Panama 
Gulf of Mexico New Orleans Mardi Gras .- 


And Many Other Resorts of the West Indies 


Tours of Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Days’ Duration, 
Covering Many Points of Historic Interest Through 
Beautiful Tropical Scenery in Nearby Foreign 
Lands and Peaceful Voyages on 
Southern Seas 


SPLENDID ITINERARIES 
AT IRA @T IV ES@eP Asker Ss 


Personally Conducted Throughout by Mr. C. H. 
Gattis and Chaperoned by Mrs. Gattis 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


GATTIS TOURS 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Tourist Agents 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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